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Some Books Since Christmas. 
By Supt. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Every week or two I get a letter requesting me to tell 
what books 1 have read recently that 1 can recommend for 
“me toread.” “Me” in this case may refer to a gentleman 
in New Jersey, or to a lady in Louisiana, or to one in the 
state of Washington. The greatest difficulty in giving a 
satisfactory answer to a question of this kind, is in not 
knowing who “me” is, and if an answer is given it must 
be simply a matter of guess work at best. It always 
reminds me of a principal’s or teacher’s asking me what 
to do with a certain boy when I do not know the boy or 
his peculiarities, except from a vague description. If I 
know the boy then I can, perhaps, prescribe “medicine 
for his soul.” The same kind of logic applies exactly in 
the case of books to be read. 

Something like twenty years ago I, in my rashness, 
prepared a list of books for all grades of pupils to read, 
whether in the elementary, secondary, or collegiate de- 
partment of learning, and then to cap the climax, I 
made out a whole list for those not in school, and forty 
thousand copies of “my prescription” were scattered 
broadcast in this and other states to regenerate the 
people. No doubt some good was done, but the bill of 
intellectual fare was entirely too large for one spread. 
However, I heard of no deaths. 


Different Tastes, 


Some years ago every time I met one of my friends 
who was then and is now a superintendent in one of the 
large cities in the West, he would invariably shift the 
conversation around to the “breaking down of high 
school and college girls.” From every view point to him 
the “‘smashup” was upon us, and the nation would have 
to pay the penalty sooner or later. The whole thing was 
as fixed as fate in a Greek tragedy. At every meeting 
we went over the same affirmations and negations, 
neither, apparently, able to convince the other. It 
seemed to me that it was not worth while for us to argue 
any further, so at the close of one of our indecisive dis- 
cussions, I recommended a certain educational book for 
him to read. According to my way of thinking it was a 
very superior work, well written, solid, up-to-date. So 
he bought it and read it thru very carefully, and the 
very next time we met he said, “ Old fellow, I will never 
forgive you for inducing me to read that stuff!” Our 
friendship suffered no strain, however, but he now de- 
clares that he will never again read any book that I 
should name. He does read, because I always find him 
loaded up or down with newspapers, magazines, school and 
committee reports, and such similar munitions of intel- 
lectual and moral welfare. This incident proves negative- 
ly, as well as affirmatively, that all intellectual tastes are 
not alike. In the presence of this fact as well as of many 
others, I always hesitate to advise another just what 


to read. 
Hyde’s Man. 


I will now name a few of the books that I have read 
with deep interest since Christmas, and also refer to a 
few puzzling places in some of them. During Christmas 
week I went to Shreveport, Louisiana, to attend the 
State Teachers’ Association. Before starting I put into 
“my grip” ‘Practical Idealism,” by William De Witt 
Hyde, professor in Bowdoin college. Iam not acquainted 
with the author, but I was charmed with his book which 


I read very carefully while on that trip. He sees very 
clearly man’s spiritual nature, a fact which some univer- 
sity professors and presidents strangely ignore. ‘The 
treatise is divided into eight chapters, mainly lectures 
arranged for publication in book form. The subjects 
are grouped under two divisions—‘‘ The Natural World” 
and “The Spiritual World,” but either part is the com- 
plement of the other. Under the first division is treated 
“The World of Sense-Perception,” “The World of 
Association,” “The World of Science,” and “The World 
of Art;” under the second, “The World of Persons,” 
“The World of Institutions,” “The World of Morality,” 
and “The World of Religion.” 

In the treatment of each topic the author states 
clearly what is included, and, by implication, what is 
excluded. But in the last chapter, page 280-1, in speak- 
ing of “ personality,” the author uses this language : 

“The true personality of man is that unity of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination which reduces to a consistent 
rational whole and conforms to a worthy end the multiplicity 
of sensations and conceptions, appetites, and desires which pre- 
sent themselves to him.” 

This quotation is introduced under the discussion of 
“Ts God a person?” When I first read this passage I 
marked it “ Hyde’s Man,” without any disrespect to the 
author. But what is it? If there are attributes that do 
not inhere in anything, or substance, after what we call 
death, it either lands one in Pantheism or annihilation, if 
I have seized inferentially the line of thought. It may 
be that the matter was so plainly distinctive in Professor 
Hyde’s mind, and was susceptible of one meaning only, 
that he did not think it worth while to be more explicit. 
Ever since I read it the question with me has been one 
of interpretation as to his meaning. So much for this 
sentence. The work as a whole is one of the most stim- 
ulating that has been written by a college man in the last 
ten years, and that means a great deal. It is sucha 
book as I like. Intellectually he is a much larger man 
than some others who receive bigger salaries. His mind 
moves in a large orbit. 


A Human Book. 

Another book that gave me a great deal of pleasure is 
the “Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick,” edited “ 
by F. Storr. It is not a great book, but it is so human 
—a poor awkward man trying to do his best, but he did 
not always know how. It is a great lesson. Rousseau 
wrote his “Confessions,” so-called, and everybody who 
ever read his book knows that he did not tell the whole 
truth, not to call it by any harsher name. In wading 
thru it, I felt that confessions did not always confess. 
Not so with Quick’s notes. The poor fellow ; every few 
pages show the reader the travail of his soul struggling 
to solve its problems. In some respects he reminds one 
of Amiel who, without confidence in himself, fettered in 
body and spirit, wasted away. 


Bosanquet and Goldwin Smith. 


Bernard Bosanquet’s “Socal Problems” is interesting 
as well as suggestive. He is a thinker of very clear in- 
sight and remarkable grasp. He combines in his nature 
the elements of the philosopher and the practical man of 
affairs. 

“The United Kingdom,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith, is a 
great work. In fact, I think it is the best yet that he 
has produced. He has the happy faculty of seizing the 
essentials of a given epoch in English history and setting 
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them with great force. No other one is more gifted 
than he in getting at the very essence of a movement, 
and then in putting it into a clear logical statement. 
The first time I ever saw Prof. Goldwin Smith he was an 
interesting study. He is the best picture of “Uncle 
Sam” I ever saw; no difference whether at a banquet 
table, or sitting flat on the grass under a huge umbrella 
watching a game of cricket, or discussing the race ques- 
tions of the world, he is the same polished, scholarly 
gentleman, whose ideas are as nicely chiseled as his own 
elegant language can make them. His writings always 
leave a picture on my mind, and one that does not easily 
fade away- 
In a Lighter Vein. 


It is a great drop now to some lighter works that I 
have also read. For literary merit I know few writers 
who stand above William Winter, the author of the 
“Life of Edwin Booth.” This is a volume of delightful 
reading—pure, chaste, and elegant. 

Earnest Seton-Thompson’s “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” is one of the best books for children to read 
that was ever published in this country. His animals 
are so real that he makes them plead their own cases a 
thousand-fold more eloquently than any other author 
ever did. Along this line may also be mentioned “The 
Story of the Fishes,” by J. N. Basket, and “ About the 
Weather,” by Mark W. Harrington. 


Theology, Politics, and Mathematics. 


So far I have mentioned only a few of the books that 
I have read since Christmas. Possibly the most scholarly 
work is “Genesis,” by Prof. Murphy, of Ireland. This is 
the ablest Biblical interpretation of the book of Genesis 
I ever read. 

Along the line of political history in our country, I 
have prepared a sketch of the life and services of Dr. 
Lewis Fields Linn, United States senator of Missouri 
from 1838 to 1843. This necessitated considerable 
reading in several directions. It is simple justice to say 
that he had more to do with the “Oregon Question” 
than any other public man in the United States, and has 
received less credit for what he did than any other man 
that ever graced the United States senate. 

In the way of mathematical reading, I found it neces- 
sary to go over what writings I possess treating of the 
general solution of equations above the fourth degree, 
and determine, if possible, that the general solution of an 
equation of the fifth degree is impossible, as has been as- 
serted by some. This kind of work is a sort of genial 
recreation that rests one. 


A Study in Dogology. 


A very singular work entitled “Bob—The Son of 
Battle,” by Ollivant, takes two dogs, “Bob” and “ Wulle,” 
or “Tailless Tyke,” and traces their individual histories 
thru,—making each dog like his master, and by so doing 
he draws pictures of Scottish life and character with 
almost as skilful a hand as does the author of the “ Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” It is a great study in dogology as well as 
in anthropology. To my numerous friends who hang 
their faith, full weight, on evolution without ands, ifs, or 
buts,—I most cheerfully recommend this work. When 
one gets thru, the question is whether one thinks more 
of dogs or men? There is a remark somewhere in the 
vast expanse of literature to the effect—that a cynic 
once said, the more he saw of men, the higher grew his 
respect for dogs. 

Books on Education. 


For close thinking, a little book—“‘ The Logical Bases 
of Education,” by Prof. J. Wetton, Yorkshire college, 
England, deserves more than a passing notice. It is 
compact and sensible. 

Prof. James’s “Talks to Teachers” is the brightest 
work on education that has been published in this coun- 
de ‘, regret to learn that the professor is in ill- 
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Tardiness. 


Punctuality is important in every walk of life and 
there is no position or calling in which the ability to be 
on time, or lack of the habit to perform a duty at the 
proper moment is not a detriment. The performance of 
a duty at the right moment and without delay may be at 
times as essential as performing it at all. The basis for 
the habit of punctuality must be laid early, as one of the 
incidental lessons, ethical in character, which the pupil 
should learn while he is attending school. Punctuality 
is important for the practical requirements of school 
work, for when a child comes to school late it means an 
interruption of the work of the class and a loss of time 
to the teacher and the other children. The child should 
learn early that his tardiness, where he is engaged in 
joint work with others, is a wrong to them, as well as a 
neglect of his own duty. It is moreover important, edu- 
cationally, that sluggishness and love of ease inherent in 
man’s nature, should feel early the mastery of the spirit- 
ual force, and that the child should learn to adjust and 
subordinate his actions to some rational purpose. The 
attention paid in every school to punctual attendance is 
based on practical and pedagogical reasons. 

The enforcing of the rules of punctual attendance re- 
quires considerate tact on part of principal and teachers, 
The lines for preventing tardiness must not be drawn 
too tight ; persuasion and persistent appeals'to the good 
sense of both parents and child should be relied upon as 
the chief means of control. Rigorous treatment of cases 
of tardiness may lead to what is worse than tardiness. 
Some children are of such temperament that, when they 
feel a scolding awaits them in the room because of tardi- 
ness, they are tempted to avoid it by absenting them- 
selves from school. Where tardiness is repressed or 
corrected by rigorous discipline absence increases. It is, 
of course, much better to have the pupil in school and at 
his lessons even if he should be tardy than to have him 
absent altogether. Principal and teachers must bear this 
danger constantly in mind. Supt. F. Louis SoLDAN. 


Nantasket Pebbles. 


Some years ago a bright, young school teacher placed 
on my desk as a souverir, a‘ Nantasket Pebble’ for a 
paper-weight. It was a “flat oval,” mottled in color, pol- 
ished smooth by the action of water. She wrote the fol- 
lowing and left it upon the desk, held by the paper-weight. 
. The pebbles are symbolical of God’s children washed into the 
ocean,—the world,—rough, jagged, with many corners. Each 
little stone has its own composition, its own elements, like those 
of the mother rock. After many, many years of friction, smooth- 
ing, polishing, these come to the shore, smooth, soft, with all 
degrees of symmetry, a few perfect. The primary differences 
have made some circular, some flat, some oval. The degrees of 
smoothing and polishing are different, but each stone has kept 
its individuality according to its own quality.” A. E. L. 

I wrote, directly underneath these lines, the following. 
It will be observed that the added thoughts begin with 
the little word But. Thisis the strongest and weightiest 
word in our language. Some one asks you, Do you know 
such a one? What sort of a person is he? 

Your answer: “O yes, { know him well. He is a very 
fine man. He has a strong intellect,” and you go on and 
praise him to the skies and then you say—“But.” This 
completely upsets all that you have said, and renders it 
absolutely nugatory. 

“ But no illustration from the inanimate rock family represents 
the development of the human soul. The rock is acted on only 
from without the soul from within. The rock is shaped and 
smoothed and polished by an extraneous force,—the soul must 
think, choose, and decide for itself what shape it will take and then 
it deposits the shaping and polishing also from within. After 
shaping and smoothing the rock remains unchanged where it is 
deposited, but the soul is constantly moving on, changing and be- 
ing changed. The rock represents time and finiteness,—the soul 
figures eternity and infinity. Only a few of the pebble-stones 
can become perfect, but perfection is within the reach of ail 
souls.” WituiaM A. Mowry. 
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Broke Down Self-Satisfaction. 


I regard Colonel Parker as a ferment and one of the 
most wholesome ones that ever appeared. The Quincy 
movement began just at the time when the Boston edu- 
cators under the influence of Superintendent Philbrick 
had reached a degree of self-satisfaction and a sense of 
finality which seemed to make further progress impos- 
sible, and at a time when, as is no longer thecase, Boston 
set the fashions for New England and to some extent for 
the country. Colonel Parker appeared upon the scene 
well fortified with the latest methods from Germany, 
which were in some respects diametrically opposed to 
those in vogue, and with an enthusiasm for education 
that was then almost unknown. 

The issue between his views and those of the Boston 
masters was as radical as that between their predecessors 
and Horace Mann, but Colonel Parker was well supported 
and maintained in his position until he could demonstrate 
his ideas practically. The conservation of the New Eng- 
land teacher, however, made the influence of his work 
less effective in the East than it was in the West, where 
the average age of teachers is much younger, and where 
the pedagogic mind is more open and the appeal to first 
principles is more effective ; so that there was a certain 
fitness of things in his being transferred to the West 
when the fullness of time had come. There the in- 
fluence of the new Quincy movement has been great and 
incalculably effective, and whilesome of its preeepts have 
been modified, the soul and spirit of it has been one of 
the best things we have in education to-day. 

The new work to which he has just been called is 
the fitting consummation of a life of boundless enthusi- 
asm and untiring labor for the greatest cause on earth, 
and the Chicago institute will perpetuate for all time his 
spirit. G. STANLEY HALL, 

Worcester, Mass. President of Clark University. 


Better Things in Education. 


I believe that Col. Parker has done more to stimulate 
better methods of instruction in our elementary schools 
than any other man living. His work at Quincy began 
the revolution in primary methods which continues to 
grow in proportions and which has done untold good to 
the cause of education. It is not that the beginning was 
not without mistakes, no beginnings are, but he set the 
“dry bones” rattling and turned the thought of the edu- 
cational world towards better things. I am one of the 
thousands who have been inspired by Col. Parker and his 
work. LEVI SEELEY. 

Trenton, N. J. State Normal School. 


Inspirational Power. 


It is eminently fitting that the people of Quincy should 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Quincy 
movement. It isno less fitting that those who have been 
influenced by this movement should join in the celebra- 
tion of one of the great educational events of this cen- 
tury. 

The hearts of thousands of teachers will lay their trib- 
utes of gratitude and affection before Francis W. Par- 
ker for what he has done for them. For one, I do not 
feel that any glowing tribyte can tell the half I owe the 
man who has seemed to me above all others the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness of materialism and soul- 
deadness. Until I came under the influence of Colonel 
Parker I never knew what education was; what teaching 
was ; and what the infinite possibilities of the child are ; 
nor had my soul been set on fire with that determination 
to live for the children which alone can support the ter- 
rible responsibilities of the teacher who would live true 
to his ideals. 

The first time I ever heard Colonel Parker, in the hall 
of the Cook County normal, he took me up to the gates 
of Paradise, opened the gates, and permitted me to look 
in. He burned the ideal into my soul; and I believe 
that he will live in the lives of those whom he has in- 


Colonel Parker’s Contributions to American Education. 
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spired, and thru them in the lives of the coming genera- 
tions, as the inspiration of our century in the educational 
field. Such, at least, he has been to me, and as long as 
I love noble ideals of my work I shall love him. The 
moral courage he has shown has steeled me to fight and 
win many a hard fought battle for the children of Ashe- 
ville. J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 
Asheville, N. C. Supt. of Schools. 


A Successful Revolution. 


The educational work begun by Colonel: Parker at 
Quincy in 1875 has revolutionized the methods of teach- 
ing children thruout this country. Artificial hot-house 
methods have given place to natural methods and the 
thousands of children are happier for the change and are 
receiving a better training of their minds and hearts as 
a consequence. It is fitting that the anniversary of the 
Quincy movement shall be celebrated. 

All honor to Col. F. W. Parker, the educational revo- 
lutionist, who had the inspiration, preparation,and courage 
to assail thoroly entrenched error and to force his re- 
forms to a successful issue. 

His is the experience of few reformers. He has lived 
to see the fruition of his hopes and labors. May he be 
spared many years for still greater achievements in that 
most important field of all human effort—the education 
of children. D. B. JOHNSON, 

Pres. Winthrop Normal and Industrial College. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
A New Life and A New Spirit. 


It has always been a pleasure to me to recognize the 
great and good work which Col. Parker has done for the 
cause of education. Now the movement is on foot to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of his work in Quin- 
cy, Iam glad to contribute my word of congratulation 
and appreciation. 

The past. twenty-five years have indeed seen splendid 
things done in the educational field. Many strong and 
noble forces have contributed to progress. Among those 
who have taken hand in the improvement of elementary 
teaching and of advancing the claims of childhood I know 
of no one person more worthy of honor and credit than 
Col. Parker. 

During these twenty-five years the kindergarten has 
made its way steadily to a high place of confidence and es- 
teem. Manual training, which was almost an unheard of 
thing in popular education, has been rapidly accepted 
until there is hardly a community in the country of any 
size where its principles are not recognized, if not actu- 
ally applied. Physical training has come to the front 
and is now seen to be fundamental and vital in every 
scheme for the training and culture of the young. I 
doubt if Col. Parker or his friends would claim that he 
has been specially prominent in the growth and develop- 
ment of any of the important movements except as he 
has furnished powerful aid to them all by recognizing 
their value and helping to illustrate their practical adap- 
tation. 

Col. Parker’s great work has been putting new life and 
new spirit into elementary teaching. From the time he 
began his work in Quincy to the present day he has stood 
for a more professional attitude on the part of teachers, 
more considerate treatment of children a broader and 
richer curriculum, a more human discipline, and a better 
life in every department of the school. I think it may be 
said confidently that there is hardly a good feature in our 
primary and grammar schools that does not owe some- 
thing to him, and the more modern and rational the 
school, the more it savors of ‘his influence. 

It must have meant a good deal to Quincy to have 
such a Renaissance in education at a time when there bad 
been much of backwardness and stagnation. Doubtless 
future generations will be the better for it. But this is 
of small moment when compared with what it meant. to 
have for a few years in New England a true prophet, 
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Col, Francis Wayland Parker, President of the Chicago Institute. 


(From a late photograph.) 


one who not only had the gift of vision but the ability to 
propagate ideas and to compel others to think, whether 
they would or not. Such was the man who elevated the 
schools of Quincy to a higher plane and was for a few 
years a storm center in Boston. It will be remembered 
that half the educational world at that time refused to 
be converted to the new gospel of teaching and the op- 
position often expressed itself in terms of scorn and ridi- 
cule but gradually the change has come. Many who 
were opposed to the new ideas have embraced them 
heartily and it would be hard to find in New England to- 
day many who are not in accord with the general spirit and 
purpose of Col. Parker’s doctrine. Whether they would 
be willing to acknowledge their indebtedness to him is 
another matter. 

What has been accomplished in New England is only 
a drop in the bucket as compared with the great reform- 
ation which has been in progress thruout the West and in 
which Col. Parker has taken an active and influential 
part. No one has been heard by great audiences in the 
West with more profound interest and enthusiasm than he. 
Probably the influence of no professional school has been 
so great thruout the country as that over which he has 
presided. There is no one, I am sure, who is at all con- 
versant with educational progress in this country who 
will not say that the generous and patriotic act of Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine in amply endowing the Chicago institute 
and inviting Col. Parker to become its head, is a fitting 
climax to the great service he has rendered the children 
of the nation. 

It may be said that Col. Parker is not an organizer and 
it is doubtful if he leaves behind him anything like asys- 
tem of teaching as did Pestalozzi and Froebei, but he is 
all the better for that. The greatest educator is the one 
who can inspire the largest number of people to put forth 
the best effort that isin them. Such is Col. Parker, 

The past twenty-five years have seen new outpourings 
of life in every field of human effort. A host of people 
have been inspired to throw themselves into the battle 
for a better citizenship, purer homes and a higher life. 
Public education is at the front, and no other social force 
can compete with it. Therelhave been many leaders and 
many inspirers of thought and service and among these 
I am sure that Col. Parker will he given a higher place, 
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the larger circle of American people whu have observed 
his unselfish and devoted efforts, of which they and their 
children’s children will reap the benefits. 

H. W. LULL, 


Quincy, Mass. 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Please accept this testimony to Colonel Parker’s power 
as a teacher. 

Grasp of the child’s previous successful progress and 
conscious adaptation of means and material to maintain 
natural growth were what impressed me inost in his work, 
Then, too, the work of teaching seemed holy and no toil 
in preparation must be spared. J. E. BOWERS. 

Cedar Creek, Neb. 


It has been said, and truly, that since the time of 
Horace Mann, no such stir had been made in the educa- 
tional world as was made by the Quincy movement. | 
had “kept school” many years previous to 1875; but 
thanks to Colonel Parker’s wonderful inspiration, since 
that time my work has been teaching. 

JULIA E. UNDERWOOD, 
Coddington school. 


Freedom and Unity. 


In my opinion Col. Parker’s contributions to the cause of 
education have been plentiful and comprehensive. They 
consist not so much in what he said, but mainly in what he 
did. He started, directed, personified in Quincy an edu- 
cational movement which has had a powerful influence 
upon the school system of Massachusetts. 

There never was, as Col. Parker has told us repeatedly, 
any Quincy system or Quincy Method. He simply intro- 
duced into the public schools of a large New England 
town a few methods of teaching, principles of instruc- 
tion, and plans of administration, such as have been ac- 
cepted by great educators for years, and held them there 
in the face of misunderstanding, intense opposition and 
threats of annihilation, until results could be reached. 
This was the Quincy movement, and in it Col. Parker 
proved his faith by his works. He did find favorable con- 
ditions, yet he dared to take the riskand the result is that 
from Berkshire to Cape Cod other men can now do easily 
what perhaps never would have been done at all but for 
him. Is it not remarkable that while the large cities of 
our country are fearful of what will happen, “if the un- 
democratic, one-man power” prevails in school adminis- 
tration, a hundred towns in the Old Bay state (the purest 
types of a simple democracy), are evidently convinced 
that “there is nothing more democratic than to put a 
public servant out into the light of day, prescribe his du- 
ties, compel him to perform them in daylight and hold 
him responsible for results.” 

When Col. Parker “blazed the way” for the destruc- 
tion of that divided and diffused responsibility which was 
the bane of public school management twenty-five years 
ago, he did what entitled him to appreciative recognition 
in the evolution of the Massachusetts school system. 
Freedom for the superintendent coupled with responsi- 
bility for results, when plenty of time has been given to 
secure them, was the first characteristic of the Qnincy 
movement. 

The second characteristic was Freedom for the 
Teacher; not license to do anything, nor permission 
to do everything, but freedom to do the right 
thing in one’s own way for the purpose of securing 
good results in a reasonable length of time. No good 
teacher ever felt hurried under Col. Parker’s admin- 
istration. He preached and practiced thoroly, “Do a 
little and do it well.” “Take your children where you 
find them, and carry them thoroly along this course of 
study as far as you can.” In the Quincy movement no 
good teacher was ever hampered by restrictions concern- 
ing the use, disuse, or misuse of text-books. “The text- 
book furnishes a system of instruction for the teacher 
who has no system of his own and it enables the pupil to 
learn to study the printed page.” This was the rule which 
each teacher was left to follow according to the law of con- 
science and commonsense. By thesame law Col. Paker set- 
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tled, or left each teacher to settle for himself, the difficult 
question of promotion. “ What will you do with the pupil 
behind his grade and too advanced for the grade below ? 
Put him back? That is inhuman.” On such a broad 
plane of suggestive, stimulating, independent co-opera- 
tion each teacher was privileged to work. And to-day 
there is not a town in the state of Massachusetts where 
teachers do not feel the influence of such freedom under 
supervision, thanks to Col. Parker. 

Freedom for the child to realize his highest moral, 
mental, and physical development was not quite so 
prominent, a characteristic of the Quincy Movement as 
it is of Col. Parker's work to-day, and yet there was 
enough of this principle in the Quincy schools to subject 
the superintendent and his teachers to the fiercest kind 
of criticism. In spite of this, however, they worked out 
for the first time in Massachusetts, I believe, this prob- 
lem—What will become of children if you set them to 
doing in school what they want to do; if you set them 
to going where they want to go; if you encourage 
them to do what they know they can do well? It was 
in Quincy, that Col. Parker proved to parents and teach- 
ers that, for children as for adults, freedom is necessary 
to the joy of achievement and that setting tasks because 
they are hard is the unpardonable sin in education. His 
work still lives to bless. 

And, finally, Col. Parker proved by what he did in 
Quincy That the Secret of Success in School Adminis- 
stration is Unity not Uniformity. The organizing force 
in the Quincy schools under Col. Parker’s supervision was 
never even slightly formal initscharacter. It was vital, 
inspiring, hidden, 

To the casual observer there were many different 
methods and a great variety of devices in the Quincy 
schools so that the work appeared to be disjointed, desul- 
tory, and illogical. Yet no one could spend a long time 
in these schools, much less teach in them, without dis- 
covering that there was a principal of unity at work in 
them all. This was obtained by making every teacher 
an ardent student of the art of teaching under the in- 
spiring leadership of an enthusiastic instructor enamored 
of his art. 

Such questions as these were proposed for solution 
nearly every day : 

DoI really teach? What is it to teach ? 

What do I teach? Do I let the children grope? 

Do I help them too much? 

Do my pupils thirst for knowledge? 

Am | cultivating that thirst? 

Such searching questions not only developed origi- 
nality but directed the attention of every teacher toward 
the fundamentals in education, and it was not long before 
a majority of the teaching corps were walking, not in the 
same path but in the same direction, “looking up and 
not down, forward and not back,” under the direction of 
one who was ready “‘ to lend a hand.” 

If any common school teacher’s life in Massachusetts 
to-day is fuller, richer, and happier than it used to be, 
more purposeful and aspiring, he owes something to Col. 
Parker who proved by his work in Quincy that unity in- 
stead of uniformity is the one thing needful to organize, 
elevate and improve our common zchool system. 

Brookline, Mass. SAMUEL T. DuTTON, 

Superintendent of Schools. 


Improvements in Quincy. 

The advent of Col. F. W. Parker certainly marked a 
new era in public school education in Quincy and in 
Massachusetts, and its effect has been far-reaching in 
the United States. Naturally such a radical change as 
that inaugurated in 1875 was experimental and open to 
improvement. Those improvements have been taking 
place, and the public school system to-day under skilled 
superintendence, is more of a success than ever, espe- 
cially in Quincy. 

Colonel Parker awakened an interest in the public 
chools, he stimulated the teachers, and the children love 
0 go to school where before school had little pleasure 
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for the children. The pupils now seem to be so many 
interrogation points, both in school and out, and the in- 
quisitiveness manifested should increase their fund of 
knowledge. It is often surprising to learn how well in- 
formed the young children are, especially of nature about 
them and of current events; how well they write and 
read ; how nicely they draw, etc. 

One of the most noticeable results in Quincy is the 
largely increased attendance at our high school. The 
growth has been phenomenal. 

Quincy, the “City of Presidents,” has been fortunate 
in having worthy successors of Colonel Parker, and but 
four superintendents in the twenty-five years. While 
the fame of Herbert W. Lull, the present superintend- 
ent, is not so widespread as Colonel Parker, Quincy con- 
gratulates herself that she has so worthy a successor. 
As the school committee said in a recent report : “He is 
wisely progressive but never revolutionary, and wisely 
conservative without a trace of old-fogyism ; a combina- 
tion more desirable than common.” FRANK W. PRESCOTT, 

Quincy, Mass. City editor Quincy Daily Ledger. 


we 
Methods of Teaching Sight-Singing. IV. 


By Francis E. Howarp, Supervisor of Music, Bridgeport, Conn , 
Crigin of Scale Drill. 


The scale drill was borrowed without doubt from the 
tonic-sol-fa system of teaching music. Now the tonic-sol- 
fa notation employs neither the staff nor any of the sym- 
bols used in staff representation. Music is written in 
English, by means of an abbreviated form of the syllables 
do, re, me, etc. The key is named so one may always know 
the scale employed and tone values are indicated by simple 
devices. The intervals are not suggested to the eye as 
they are when they appear upon the staff; but by the 
written syllable name. 

Now there is no reason why, thru the use of a number 
of progressive melodies, beginning with very simple ones, 
the tonic-sol-fa teacher may not develop the power to 


\think and sing all the intervals used in vocal music. A 


child can sing do, re, mi, re, do, as here written, as quickly 
and easily as if the same skips (from mi to do and from 
do to mi) were dictated to him by word of mouth or writ- 
ten in some other form. 

The idea, however, that the child must think of tones 
as high or low, and of singing up and down, in order to 
sing a combination of pitches varying in the rapidity of 
their vibrations, was, and is so thoroly woven into thought 
upon music teaching that scale ladders and other devices 
are employed by the tonic-sol-fa-ist to suggest this to the 
pupil, since the form in which the melody is written does 
not indicate it. However it must be acknowledged that 
scale practice in the tonic-sol-fa system bears directly 
and logically upon the symbols used. A child who has 
sung do, re, mt, sol, orally, sees when he looks at the rep- 
resentation of these tones in tonic-sol-fa form, a visible 
picture of the names of the tones he has thought and 
sung. The sign is there as he has mentally imagined it. 
But if the same tones are represented in notes upon the 
staff, they do not suggest anything to him, until the con- 
nection is explained. 

Oral scale drill, then is not related so directly to staff 
representation as it is to tonic-sol-fa. Now the pupil has 
in his mind, without doubt, by virtue of drill upon the 
scale and its intervals, the material in more or less con- 
crete form which may be represented upon the staff in 
notes, and it is agreed that he must have the tonal ele- 
ments in his mind which appear in any written form in 
order to think or sing them. He may have never sung 
er thought the tones in just the order they appearin any 
given exercise, any more than he has ever said or thought 
a certain combination of words as they appear in a new 
reading lesson. The objections to prevailing methods 
that are suggested for the consideration of teachers are 
that too many things are taught orally before the work, 
of sight-singing is begun; that many combinations of 
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intervals (some very fantastic ones too) are taught 
orally that might more economically be learned (not 
‘the fantastic ones) thru representation in melodies not 
scales. Or, to put the idea concretely, wheu you have 
taught enough tonal elements to construct a melody, not 
necessarily more than two or three tones of the scale, 
combine these tones in varying order into a number of 
melodies, and let the melodies be correct in form and in 
progression. 

You will then be appealing, as soon as possible, to 
the senses that must be called into united activity when- 
ever the pupil sings from notes. This is in strict accor- 
dance with the plans in vogue in sight-reading. Present 
no new material which is not of immediate use, and 
arrange this new material in grammatical form. The 
child is interested in singing notes just as soon as he sees 
that they are real tunes, as he is interested in reading 
words when he discovers that they are stories. 


Scale Drill Usually Unmusical. 


The plan of drilling in intervals from ladders and other 
devices representing the scale, and from notes extended 
up and down the staff in scale form, is in universal use, 
and for that reason alone deserves consideration. Now 
it is evident that a teacher can, with a pointer, so guide 
pupils that the tones will succeed each in such an order 
as to form melody; but this presupposes considerable 
melodic invention on the part of the teacher, and great 
familiarity with musical form. It is needless to say that 
the drill as given in schools by grade teachers is almost 
without exception incoherent, and without musical sig- 
nificance. 

It is true that the eye is appealed to in this class of 
drill, and so in some sense the child learns to think tones 
as he sees them in note form, but there is no extension 
horizontally, requiring the eye to travel from note as it 
does when one sings from notes written in the form of a 
song. Again, the intermediate notes are seen when a 
skip is made, which is not the case in melodies. Alto- 
gether it may be doubted that singing scales and inter- 
vals therefrom is of much value in preparing the child to 
sing melodies in so far as it trains sight perceptions. 

But the most persistent argument for scale drill is that 
it establishes tonality, and, if accurate perceptions of 
key and scale relations can be established in no other 
and better way, the argument is unanswerable. 
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The Scale and the Alphabet. 

Now it must not be inferred from the parallels that | 
have drawn between the alphabet and the scale, or be. 
tween the elements of language and the tonal elementg 
of music, that the scale is held to be the alphabet of 
music. When we say that the alphabet contains all the 
elements of spoken and written language, and that the 
scale and its divisions and extensions contain all the tone 
elements of music, we have drawn the only analogy that 
exists. The scale has been called “harmonic tissue” 
by Helmholtz, and the simplest melody is only a thread 
in this tissue; nor can it be separated from the web, 
Every tone presupposes other tones that hold harmonic 
relations to it, and this accompanying harmony is felt 
with more or less distinctness even as we sing, play, or 
hear the melody alone. All the tones of the scale or key, 
then, in which music is expressed are potentially present 
in consciousness, and those which are harmonically re- 
lated to the melody are actively present in the mind of 
the musically educated, as a song is thought, heard, or 
performed. 

Sir John Stainer says, “Out of the many sounds of 
various pitch which could be produced by the human 
voice, mankind, long, long ago, began to select and 
arrange some in definite order; science soon came for- 
ward with a helping hand to explain and perhaps suggest ; 
hence grew a musical scale, the first step which differ- 
entiated music from mere animal noise; the first bit of 
plastic material out of which, in after ages, our art was 
to mold and shape her endless store of beautiful mental 
and emotional fabrics. Disconnected or unco-ordinated 
sounds are to music what unquarried stone is to archi- 
tecture, but notes of the scale are hewn stones, ready to 
be poised in space.” 

We must remember, however, that tones were com- 
bined in many scale forms during the evolution of musical 
expression, before our present forms were reached. The 
folk songs of various peoples, and also the music of the 
early church are based upon scale forms that differ from 
ours both in the order of their intervals and in the 
number of tones used. 

This fact may have no bearing on educational methods 
unless it be to show that in constructing our first 
melodies from a few tones we are following the lines of 


historical development. 
[To be continued.] 
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School Law. 


Licensing and Discharging Teachers. 


Powers of State and City Superintendents in the Matter. 


Appellate Division, N. Y. Supreme Court, March, 1900.— After 
ten years litigation in the courts of this state George Steinson 
has at last obtained a favorable decision in his case against the 
poard of education of New York city. The opinion of the 
appellate division of the supreme court, recently handed down, 
clears up all the legal questions involved and it now looks as if 
Mr. Steinson will be paid his salary for the entire term that 
has elapsed since his attempted discharge. The history of the 
case is a remarkable one. 

In 1887, Mr. Steinson applied for a position as assistant 
teacher to the school trustees of the first ward. He exhibited 
as evidence of his qualifications a license from the state super- 
intendent of public instruction licensing him to teach in any 
: school in New York state, and also aso-called provisional license 

issued by the city superintendent of schools and the school in- 

spectors. This last license was dated October 9, 1886, and 
. licensed Mr. Steinson for a period of six months from this date. 
It will be observed that the term for which this provisional 
license was issued had expired at the time of Mr. Steinson’s 
application for a position. 

In September, 1887, Mr. Steinson’s application was granted 
and he was assigned to P.§S. No. 29 as an assistant teacher at 
asalary of $1,728 per annum. He continued to teach until 
March 12, 1890, when he received a notice from the city super- 
intendent stating that the period for which he was licensed 
would expire on the following Wednesday ; the claim being that 
after Mr. Steinson’s provisional license had lapsed for five 
months it had been renewed at intervals of six months, the last 
of which expired as stated in the notice. Of these renewals 
claimed to have been made by the superintendent, Mr. Steinson 
had no notice. After the receipt of the notice Mr. Steinson 
attempted to enter his class-room as before and offered his ser- 
vices, but was forcibly prevented from teaching after March 
12,1890. He immediately appealed to the state superintend- 
ent from the action of the city superintendent and the state 
superintendent sustained the appeal, holding that Mr. Steinson 
could be removed only after trial with notice. 

The city superintendent paid no attention to this decision of the 
state superintendent and Mr. Steinson was still prevented from 
teaching. Thereupon he brought proceedings by mandamus to 
compel the board of education to pay him his salary. This 
question was litigated to the court of appeals, the decision in 
each court being against Mr. Steinson on the ground that it 
was the improper remedy. Then Mr. Steinson brought man- 
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damus proceedings to compel the board of education to rein- 
state him asa teacher. This question was also litigated to the 
court of appeals and was decided against him, the court holding 
that the delay was not excused by having first brought another 
proceeding. 

Not yet discouraged Mr. Steinson began an action on con- 
tract against the board of education on the theory that he was 
still a teacher in the schools of New York and entitled to pay 
as such. The case was tried before Mr. Justice McAdam in 
supreme court, Part 2, in January, 1899, and once more the 
decision was against Mr. Steinson, Justice McAdam holding that 
the criginal employment was covered by the term of the so- 
called provisional license and that he was subject to discharge 
upon the expiration of any six months’ term of said license and 
therefore entitled to no salary. Mr. Steinson appealed to the 
appellate division from this decision and the appeal was argued 
January 16, 1900. The court has now reversed Mr. Justice 
McAdam and holds that Mr. Steinson is still a teacher, never 
having properly been discharged and therefore entitled to his 
salary. The court held that the granting of the so-called pro- 
visional license by the city superintendent for periods of ‘six 
months was unauthorized by law. 

Mr. Justice Rumsey, writing the opinion Gi the court, said in 
part as follows: 

“The power given to the city superintendent therefore is 
strictly prescribed by these by-laws (of the board of education) 
as they are limited by section 1040 of the Consolidation Act. 
He may issue a provisional license good for six months which 
must be signed also by the two inspectors. He can issue a 
permanent license to be signed in the same way. No power is 
given to him to renew a provisional license from time to time 
or to issue any license whatever except one signed by two in- 
spectors and after an examination as prescribed by the Consoli- 
dation Act. There is no pretense that when the plaintiff was 
hired by the ward trustees he had any such license. He hada 
provisional license dated in October, 1886, and that had expired 
and tho the city superintendent had assumed to renew it, his 
renewal was invalid for two reasons. 

In the first place the statute gave him no authority to renew 
a provisional license, and in the second place every license to be 
valid must be signed by two inspectors as well as by himself, 
and it is testified explicitly in this case that they had not only 
not signed it but knew nothing about it. Not only is no power 
given to the city superintendent to renew these provisional 
licenses from time to time, but there is every reason why this 
power should not be lodged in him. The power of removal of a 
teacher is expressly vested in the ward trustees of the board of 
education, and the city superintendent has no power whatever 
in the premises except to make recommendations to the board 
of education. (Consolidation Act, sections 1038-1042.) If 4 
license from the city superintendent were a necessary qualifica- 
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tion to teach, and the superintendent was vested with the 
power of granting provisional licenses from time to time and 
renewing them if he saw fit, the result would be that the 
teachers would hold their positions purely at the will of the 
superintendent who might oust them by refusing to appoint 
them after any term of six months had expired. No such 
power is vested in him. He may undoubtedly grant a pro- 
visional license for six months but at the end of that time he 
is bound to refuse a further license or upon proper examination 
to grant a permanent license. 

But altho the plaintiff had no city license at the time the city 
employment began yet his employment was in our judgment 
valid. He did have a certificate from the state superintendent 
of public instruction, which by the statute is “conclusive evid- 
ence that the person to whom it was granted is qualified by 
moral character, learning and ability to teach in any school of 
the state.” (Laws of 1864, Chapter 555, Title 1, Section 15.) 
That certificate was sufficient to authorize the board of ward 
trustees to employ him as a teacher if they saw fit to do so. 
The schools of the city are subject to the general statutes of 
the state. (Consolidation Act, section 1 (22), and in the ab- 
sence of some statutory authority the city officials have no 
power to limit the effect of the certificate granted by the state 
superintendent. When one bearing that certificate presents 
himself to the board of ward trustees, they alone have the 
» power to employ him (section 1035, subdivision 2) and they are 
at liberty to employ him if they see fit. * * * 

It appears that when the plaintiff presented himself to teach 
after March 12, 1890, the principal of the school where he was 
employed refused to admit him in compliance with the direction 
of the city superintendent, and from that action he took an 
appeal to the state superintendent of public instruction which 
is set forth at length in the case. That was done in accord- 
ance with the express provisions of section 1039 of the Consol- 
idation Act, which provides that appeals from the acts and de- 
cisions of the city superintendent may be made to the state 
superintendent in the same manner and with the like effect as 
in cases now provided by law. By the Code of Public Instruc- 
tion (Title 12, section 1), it is provided that, “ Any person con- 
sidering himself aggrieved in consequence of any decision made 
by any official act or decision concerning any other matter 
under this act, or any act pertaining to public schools, may 
appeal] to the superintendent of public instruction, who is here- 
by authorized and required to examine and decide the same ; 
and his decision shall be final and conclusive, and not subject 
to question or review in any place or court whatever.” When- 
ever any act’ has been done as a result of which it is claimed 
that a teacher has been dismissed from his employment, an 
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appeal lies to the state superintendent. (People ex rel. Yale yg, 
Eckler, 19 Hun, 609.) The state superintendent therefore had 
jurisdiction of this appeal and his determination is final and 
conclusive. That determination was set forth in the record 
and it is to the effect that altho the provisional license wag 
stated to have expired on March 12, 1890, the relator wag 
qualified by reason of his holding a certificate from the state 
superintendent to teach in the common schools and that he 
could not be removed by the act of the city superintendent in 
refusing to renew his provisional license. So far as the city 
superintendent was concerned whatever was done had no effect 
on the status of the plaintiff when he had been employed by the 
ward trustees. * * * 

A school teacher in the common schools of this city occupies 
no different position than does a teacher in the common schools 
of the state. The only distinction is that such teachers are 
hired for a specified time and if the contract is not renewed 
the employment ceases. In this city it does not seem that they 
are hired for a fixed time, but they can be removed at any time 
by the action of the proper authorities, which action is a pure 
exercise of the discretion vested in them in this regard by the 
statute. (8 Hun, 177.) It would be a strange doctrine, indeed, 
if it were to be held that every person employed to teach was 
an encumbent of a public office. He receives no commission ; 
he has no certificate of appointment ; he takes no oath of office; 
he has no public duty to perform, and his position does not in 
any way resemble the position of one upon whom a public office 
has been conferred. He is hired. He has precisely the same 
rights as any one has under his contract of employment, and 
that is as stated in the case of Gillis vs. Space, Supra, if his 
employer refuses to permit him to work he need only offer his 
services from time to time, and then sue for his salary. This 
imposed no hardship upon the city, because if it was not thought 
best to continue his employment he could have been removed at 
any time by the ward trustees of the board of education (Con- 
solidation Act, sections 1038, 1042) and their action in that 
behalf is not subject to review (Peo. vs. Board of Education, 3 
Hun, 177).” 

Mr. Justice Barrett, in his opinion, said in part : 

“The so-called provisional license which he originally received 
from the city was simply a license to teach. The six months 
qualification was unauthorized. The statute gave the board 
power to prescribe theform of the license, but not its substance. 
There was no express authority to grant two classes of licenses, 
—one provisional and one permanent. Nor can such authority 
be implied, for the reason that the entire context in Subd. 2, of 
Sec. 1049, of the Consolidation Act is at variance with any 
such implication. Provision is there made for the revocation 
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of the authorized license in a specified manner ; also for the 
re-examination of the licensed teacher under specified condi- 
tions; and for an appeal to the state superintendent against 
any such revocation. All these provisions are idle, and the 
appeal is rendered nugatory, if the same result can, in effect, 
be attained by originally granting but a temporary license, 
To that extent, the by-law of the board is in conflict with the 
statute. And these provisions are a complete answer to the 
argument ab inconvenienti, and in favor of a trial of the teacher 
before granting him a permanent license. When we find also 
that temporary periods are expressly provided for in the case 
of state licenses (Laws of 1864, Chap. 555, Tit. 1, Sec. 15), we 
cannot overlook the conspicuous absence of any such provision 
in the local statute. When the license here was granted to the 
plaintiff, it was necessarily predicted upon the certificate of 
qualification which it contained. It was the statutory expres- 
sion of that qualification. Upon his examination with that 
result, he became entitled to teach ‘in any of the schools under 
the charge of the board.’ (Subd. 2 supra.) The board could 
not vary or qualify the legal effect of what had been thus found. 
A simple and efficient remedy was provided in case it were sub- 
sequently ascertained, whether in one day or six months, that 
the licensed teacher was incompetent. My judgment, therefore, 
is that the plaintiff, having been found upon examination to 
be duly qualified as a teacher, was entitled to, and in legal in- 
tendment received, a license te teach in the schools of the city ; 
and that the addition of the words ‘for the term of six months 
from the date of this certificate’ must be rejected as surplusage 
and as forming no part of the license.” 
— Steinson vs. Board of Education ef the City of New 

ork. 

Townsend & McIlvaine for plaintiff ; John Whalen, corpora- 
tion counsel, for defendant. 


Se 


Other Legal Notes. 


A Private School Case. 


A school teacher in England advertised for boys “ difficult to 
manage.” In response to his advertisment he got, among 
others, one boy who subsequently set fire to the school building. 
Thereupon the school teacher sued the boy at the high court. 
The question at issue was this: What risks does the master as- 
sume and at what point in the relations between pupil and 
teacher will the law interfere? The court decided that the 
master assumed the risk of “ the wear and tear of school furn- 
iture” but no more. The jury brought in a verdict of £450 in 
favor of the schoolmaster. 


“C” Certificate Holders Win. 


In accordance with a peremptory writ of mandamus granted 
by Justice Marean of the supreme court, borough of Brooklyn, 
City Supt. Maxwell must recognize the so-called “C” certifi- 
cate of the public school teachers and must appoint those hold- 
ing such certificates to any places in the schools to which they 
may be entitled. 

The application for mandamus was made by twelve teachers 
who contended that under the McCarren act of 1899 the holders 
of “C” certificates were entitled to employment. Justice 
Marean ruled that the regulation of the board of education 
whereby only teachers holding the “ A” and “ B” certificates were 
appointed to primary school positions and only those holding 
“A” certificate to other positions was merely a matter of 
practical policy and that the law would not warrant such an 
arrangement. 


Schools for Colored Children. 


The New York court of appeals has decided that any school 
board in New York state may “ maintain separate schools for 
the education of negro children and may exclude them from 
other schools provided it has made the same provisions for their 
education as were made for others, so far as the nature, extent, 
and character of the education and faculties for obtaining it 
are concerned.” 


Victory for the University of Michigan. 


By the decision of Justice Keough, of White Plains, N. Y., 
validity is given to the will of Elizabeth M. Bates who left all 
her real estate in New York to the University of Michigan. 
The total value of the estate was about $500,000. The 
contestants claimed that the will was void, for the reason that 
a foreign corporation cannot acquire real estate in New York 
without express legislative authority. The court ruled that 
under section 18, chapter 687 of the laws of 1892 the univer- 
sity was authorized to take such property by devise. 
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The Educational Crade field. 


The University Publishing Company has several important 
new books under way—a geography, a primer, and a first reader, 
among others. Something Mr. Patton, of the firm wrote re- 
cently in a private letter is so good and so applicable to the 
text-book situation that we quote from it without apologies. 
“You know the American people, and particularly the Amer- 
ican teachers, are looking eagerly for something ‘new’. How- 
ever meritorious an old article may be and however solid it’ may 
be with those who know it, we find it difficult to get teachers 
even to examine it, much less to introduce it, altho what they 
are using may be older and very much inferior. But offer them 
an article with a new name, and they are eager to listen to you 
and to give it a trial, tho in point of fact it may finally prove 
inferior to what they already had. Personally we have not al- 
ways been fortunate in our efforts to get something ‘new’, 
because I have always insisted that the new things must also 
be good things. This summer, however, we are going to bring 
out something that will be both new and good.” 


The firm of Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, announce 
their removal to 372 Fifth avenue, corner of Thirty-fifth street, 


Philadelphia capitalists have organized the Bangor Superior 
Slate Company. They have purchased about seventy-five acres 
of slate in the neighborhood of Bangor, Pa., and will erect a 
factory for the manufacture of school slates. George W. | 
Mackey is president of the company ; H. A. Mackey, secretary; 
F, A. Van Valkenberg, treasurer ; David Stoddard, of Bangor, 
superintendent and general manager. 

Altho Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, of the firm of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, has no political aspirations, his name is prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for congressman from the district of 
Brooklyn in which he lives. The Brooklyn Union League Club, 
of which Mr. Pulsifer is president, is behind his boom. 

In a recent competition for pianos at the Columbia school, 
Orange, N. J., Mason & Hamlin got the contract over several 
competitors. 

For the permanent display of “ American Woods,” which was 
referred to in THE ScHOOL JoURNAL for January 6, Mr. Hough 
is arranging a cabinet for mounting, so that specimens may be 
easily handled and yet not soiled by careless handling. All 
the pages appear behind glass and thus constitute beautiful and 
most attractive wall ornaments. 

Some astonishment is expressed in New Jersey at the absence 
of Mr. George E. Long, of the Dixon Crucible Company. It 
seems he has actually packed his grip and gone to Havana on a 
vacation —a thing unknown in the annals of the company. 

The J. M. Olcott Company report that Johnston’s “ Pictorial 
Bird’s Eye Map of the Transvaal,” for which they are the sole 
American agents, isselling remarkably well. It is very service- 
able in the teaching of current events. 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—Judge Faulkner has handed down a 
a decision in regard to the case of the American Book Company 
versus the sheriff of Morgan county. The board of education 
of Sleepy Creek district in Morgan county, elected in 1898, did 
not qualify within the required time, and the county superin- 
tendent under the law appointed members to the vacancies. 
The former board held over by virtue of the law until their 
successors had qualified but they would not recognize the ap- 
pointees of the county superintendent as their qualified success- 
ors. Orders were given by those holding over on the sheriff, 
which orders he refused to recognize ; hence the suit. Judge 
Faulkner decided that those holding over had a right to hold 
over until their successors had qualified ; that the failure of 
those elected to qualify within the required time created a va- 
cancy ; that the county superintendent had a right to fill the 
vacancy by appointment ; that his appointees, legally qualified, 
constituted the board, and they alone could exercise its powers. 

Probably the most talked of among recent Copley prints is 
the James Meredith portrait which has the special apj roval of 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, author of the book. Other new prints 
are Albert Herter’s “Gift of Roses,” “A Fishing Scene” by 
Irving Couse, Carleton Wiggins’ “The Lane at Twilight,” and a 
number of other beautiful reproductions. These high class 
prints put within the reach of middle-class people American art 
of the best type. 


Better School-Heuses is a suggestive pamphlet by Charles A. 
Kent, county superintendent of Mahaska county, Iowa. It 
treats especially the conditions to be observed in the construc- 
tion of good rural school-houses. It gives valuable plans and 
prospectives. The booklet is in its second edition. (Published 
by the author at Oskaloosa, Iowa.) 
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A New Government Printing Office. 


By act of Congress an appropriation not exceeding $2,000,000 
has been authorized for a new government printing-office build- 
ing. The rapid increase of governmental publishing has ren- 
dered this step imperative. The new structure will be on 
North Capital street at the corner of G street and will have a 
floor space of nine acres. The plans for the building have 
already been drawn by Architect James G. Hill, of Washington. 
They show a fine seven-story building which will be a distinct 
ee to the architectural attractions of the national capi- 
tal. 

The credit for the acquisition of the new printing-offices is 
due largely to Mr. F. W. Palmer, the present public printer, who 
has for a decade been energetically advocating the removal of 
the government publishing interests from their present un- 
sightly location. 


The Appletons Assign. 


The failure of the firm of D. Appleton & Company is the 
latest surprise in the publishing world. The Appletons were 
the victims of the extensive business they were doing. In the 
last few years they have been largely engaged in the publica- 
tion of standard books which are sold on the installment plan. 
They locked up in these ventures a large amount of capital and 
as a result, tho their assets are in excess ef their liabilities, 
they were caught with an empty till. 

It is generally understood that the affairs of the firm will be 
so settled that no creditor will lose anything and that the ex- 
cellent work the house has been conducting will go on without 
impairment. Mr. J. Hampton Dougherty has been appointed 
receiver. 

The house of the Appletons has had a long and honorable his- 
tory. It was founded in 1830 by Daniel Appleton who came 
over to New York from Boston where he had been engaged in 
the dry goods business. In 1835 William H. Appleton, son of 
the founder, opened the London branch of the house. 

The enterprises of the firm in recent yearsare too well-known 
to need reference. Since the publication of the American En- 
cyclopedia, in 1870, there hasjbeen a long succession of scien- 
tific and educational works bearing the Appleton imprint. The 
excellent series of “Twentieth Century Text-Books” has often 
been noticed in these columns. 


Reorganization of the Holden Firm. 


There has been a change in the financial management of the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
whereby Mr. E. F. Baker becomes a trustee of the firm. Mr. 
G. W. Holder will continue to be president, and the active 
business management will still be in the hands of Messrs. G. 
W. and M. C. Holden. 

The Holden Book Covers are now used by over 1300 school 
boards. Mr. G. W. Holden has been in the book cover business 
for over thirty years and it is largely thru his energetic and 
honorable business methods that the firm is able to report so 
large a volume of trade. 


A Notice to Publishers. 


Yolo county, California, purposes to change or re-adopt the 
following text-books : 

Primary History—Montgomery’s ; Intellectual Arithmetic— 
Ray's ; Physiology—Smith’s Primer ; Composition—Swinton's ; 
Copy-Books—Sp.ncerian Slant and Vaile’s Vertical ; Bookkeep- 
ing—Shaw’s; Music—Whiting’s; Botany—Spear’s Leaves and 
Fiowers ; Drawing—Normal Course; Nature Lessons—Seaside 
and Wayside; Readers (Supplementary)—Heart of Oak Series ; 
Geography (Supplementary )—Frye’s Series and Long’s Home ; 
Arithmetic (supplementary)—Prince’s Series ; Grammar (Sup- 
plementary)—Metcalf and Bright. 


_ It is also purposed to add text-books on the following sub- 
jects : 

An advanced history of the United States : A series of readers 
for all the grades ; advanced physiology, elementary algebra, 
elementary physics. 

Sealed proposals or bids will be received by the board of 
education in the city of Woodland on May 12, 1900. The 
secretary is Mrs. 8. E. Pearl. 


A Magazine of School Music. 


In connection with the whole subject of school music it is 
worth the while of every school that has to give entertainments 
to keep in touch with The School Music Review, a little English 
magazine published by Novello, Ewer & Company, London and 
New York. Many of the literary articles are of great value to 
teachers of music, while the school songs, with which the mag- 
azine is plentifully supplied, are generally timely and lively. 


Oe 


Death of William R. Glen. 


William R. Glen, one of the most valued agents of the 
American Book Company, died on March 9 of gangrene, the 
outcome of an attack of malaria. Mr. Glen had represented the 
American Book Company for more than thirteen years in the 
district of eastern New York, including Long Island. No man 
in the book trade was better known or more universally loved, 





Everywhere the people with whem he dealt were his personal 
friends. Since his death letters of condolence and sympathy 
have come from all over the United States. 

Mr. Glen had until recently lived in Philadelphia where he 
was known not so much asa business man as an earnest Sunday 
school superintendent. Recenily he moved over for business 
reasons to New York, leaving with the keenest regret his church 
associates. When the news of his death was announced, al- 
tho from the nature of his malady interment had to take place 
within twenty-four hours, a large delegation of friends from 
Philadelphia came over to attend the funeral. 

Mr. Glen left a widow, three daughters, and a son. 


A New Slate Company. 


The Coles Slate and Blackboard Company has been recently 
organized with Mr. Clarence L. Coles, as president, and Mr. A. E. 
Rapp, as treasurer. Mr. Coles was formerly president of the 
Holly Silicate Slate Company and has had a long and success- 
ful experience in the silicate slate business. The new company 
will manufacture all kinds of silicate slates and blackboards. 
They will also make the silicate dustless crayons. These last 
are a new invention, and, Mr. Coles says, they make less dust 
and cost less than any other dustless crayon on the market. 
These crayons will be made in colors—something hitherto un- 
known to the trade. Samples may be had from the main office at 
22 Duane street, New York. : 


An Important Exchange Department. 


A difficulty always experienced by the owner of a private 
school, who desires to retire and does not seli his school entire 
to some successor, is that of realizing on his school equipment. 
It is easy enough to buy desks and supplies, but to sell a school 
full of such property is a different matter. Even when new 
furniture is substituted for old, the firm of which the new 
desks are bought invariabl; refuses to allow anything for the 
old ones. It is difficult to give them away. Unless the owner 
is fortunate enough to hear of some other school where he can 
dispose of them, they are likely to remain on his hands, incur- 
ring storage charges, indefinitely. 

It will be of interest to our readers to learn that this diffi- 
culty has been oviated by the Andrews School Furnishing Com- 
pany, 65 Fifth avenue, which recently has added to its business 


an exchange department, where second hand and shop worn ar- " 


ticles are both bought and sold. In this department a little money 
goes a long way toward economically fitting out a school. Its 
stock of second hand desks, blackboards, maps, charts, &c., is 
already large, and will speedily increase. The items “ furni- 
ture and equipment” in the balance sheets of private schools, 
heretofore of vague and uncertain value, will now represent 
property which can be converted into cash at any time. 


April 7, 1900 
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The New Headquarters of the Crowells. 


All the business of the firm of Thomas Y. Crowell & Company 
has lately been brought under one roof. For many years the 
headquarters of the heuse has been in New York while the 
printing and binding department was located in Boston. As a 
matter of convenience and economy the entire plant has lately 
been transferred to a large six-story building at 426 West 
Broadway. 

It has excited some surprise that the firm sheuld move dewn 
town when the tendency among the publishing houses is in the 
direction of upper Fifth avenue. Mr. T. Y. Crowell, the head 
of the house, is nevertheless very well satisfied with his 
choice. 


“Thave looked all ever New York,” he said, “and nowhere 
have I found a siagle building which so well satisfies our re- 
quirements of light and space. We have here six floors besides 
the basement where our power is, all light and cemmodious. 
The rapid growth of our business makes it necessary that we 
should provide for future expansion. 

“As we do not attempt to carry on a book store in connection 
with our publishing, the question of neighborhood does not es- 
pecially concern us. We reach the trade mainly thru our 
agents.” 

_ Afew minutes’ walk thru the departments of the house re- 
veals the fact that the business of the Crowells has already 
expanded to great proportions. Perhaps one-gets the best 
sense of the magnitude of the concern in wandering thru the 
stock rooms where thousands of bound and unbound volumes 
are stretched in piles. Here are numerous old friends—Sarah 
K. Bolton’s “ Famous” books, the “Handy Volume Classics,” 
everything that has come from the pen of Tolstoiand the whole 
series of the “ Library of Economics.” 

Mr. T. Y. Crewell, senior member of the firm, entered the 
business of bookbinding in 1856 in the office of Benjamin Brad- 
ley, of Boston. He served at first as office boy, rising later to 
be bookkeeper and finally general manager of theconcern. He 
became owner of the business in 1870. 

In 1875 a good opportunity to buy up the bankrupt stock of a 
publisher of juveniles and Sunday school books brought him 
over to New York, where he established a publishing office at 
744 Broadway. His bindery business remained in Boston. 

One of the most successful ventures of the new firm was the 
series of “ Red Line Poets,” which for a number of years were 
the most popular cheap editions published of the classic poets. 
The firm has of late years given a great deal of attention to 
careful’and accurate translations from foreign authors. 

It is interesting to note that the employees of the Boston 
branch of the business have nearly all come over to New York, 
thus*showing their loyalty to the house. 
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Holder for Ink Eraser. 

A cheap and effective holder for an ordinary Faber ink eraser 
can be made from a common clothes-pin by cutting down the 
legs to within about two inches of the end of the slot, and 
bolting the eraser between the two stumps with an 4-inch bolt 
having a washer on each end. Drill the hole with a twist drill, 
to avoid splitting the wood. Any draftsman has but to try 
this scheme to become convinced of its superiority to the ev- 
ery-day thumb-and-finger method of holding the ink eraser.— 
Science and Industry. 

Pitman Phonography Adopted. 

The Isaac Pitman phonography has been officially adopted in 
the high schools of the province of Ontario. It is the only 
system employed. It has also been added to the list of approved 
text-books of the province of Nova Scotia. Dr. A. H. MacKay, 
superintendent of education for Nova Scotia, says, “For public 
school purposes—and ultimately for all purposes except for the 
purpose of cypher waiting, it is as important to have one gen- 
erally recognized system of shorthand writing as it is to have 
one language. As the Isaac Pitman system is the most uni- 


versal in Great Britain and the Empire, as well as in the United 
States, I am desirous that our Canadian pupils should cultivate 
the universal system alone.” 





School, at Terra Haute 
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Our Text-Book Makers, 


Clarence F, Carroll and Daughter. 

Supt. Carroll, of Worcester, Massachusetts, and his daughter, 
Miss Stella Webster Carroll, are the joint authors of the geo- 
graphical series “Around the World,” which the Morse Company, 
New York, is publishing. A few facts about the authors of 
these excellent books may be interesting. 

Clarence F. Carroll is a native of New Hampshire, the best 
state in the country to come from. He was born at Grafton 
and passed his boyhood in Warner, under the shadow of Old 
Kearsarge. 

Colby academy, New London, was the leading school of that 
section of New Hampshire, west of the Merrimac and north of 








the Contocook. 
possessed several rather remarkable instructors, and num- 
bered in its student body several young people who were destined 
to become prominent ; among others Col. F. W. Parker and 
Supt. S. T. Dutton. 

Mr. Carroll was graduated from Colby in 1866 at the age of 
nineteen. He had already had experience in teaching country 
schools, The same year heentered Yale, but was compelled by ill- 
health to leave before the completion of hisfreshman year. Back 
to teaching he went with so good professional and financial suc- 
cess that he was shortly able to take a year in Europe. On his 
return he was principal of the Fourth Ward grammar school, 
Long Island City, for two years, with a salary of $1500 to 
$1800. Thence he was called to East Orange, 
N.J., at a salary of $2,000, where he re- 
mained three years. 

The idea of finishing his college course 
had always been present with Mr. Carroll. 
He seemed now to be able to do so, Accord- 
ingly in 1877, he entered the sophomore class 
at Yale and took his degree in 1887. 

After graduation, he was elected to what \ga 
seemed to be a very favorable situation as (ia 
superintendent of schools at Oil City, Pa. |@ 
Upon arriving on the spot, he found the con- 
ditions so discouraging that for a time the 
outlook was dark. The board wag divided by 
violent political factions and the schools were 
in danger of going to pieces. Mr. Carroll was 
equal to the occasion, however, and by his 
energy andstraightforward devotion he pre- 
sently secured the united support of the board | 
and put the educational system of the city |) 
upon a firm basis. : 

In connection with his regular duties at 
Oil City he did a great deal of lecturing and 
institute work in western Pennsylvania and 
became widely known as a vigorous thinker 
and speaker. At the end of two years he was |e 
called to be principal of the Normal school at | 
New Britain, Conn. 


In the days when Mr. Carroll was a student it 


a. 


There he remained for eleven years building = 
up a school which had hitherto failed and 
which had been so unpopular in the state that 
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there was serious talk of dropping it altogether. Mr. Carrol] 
found the school of brick and he left it of marble. He brought 
it into direct connection with all the branches of public educa. 
tion. He caused it to be pervaded by a delightful spiritfof 
thoroness and enthusiasm. 

In 1894 Mr. Carroll was elected to the superintendency of the 
schools of Worcester. There he has displayed the same ability 
and energy which has characterized his whole career. 

Personally Mr. Carroll possesses a transparency and nobility 
of character that charm his friends and compel the respecttof 
strangers. He is quiet rather than nervous in his manner, 
thoughtful rather than impulsive. He has the reputation of 
stimulating others to enthusiasm by his clear thinking and 
sound ideas, without appearing to share their enthusiasm. He 
is said to be a very keen judge of the quality of a teacher's 





work and to possess a remarkable and almost intuitive percep- 
tion of a teacher's qualifications, but he has along with this a 
sympathy with teachers which he naturally retains by keep- 
ing in touch with their surroundings and difficulties ; he is 
therefore stimulating and helpful as well as tenacious of his 
own ideals. 

Many of Mr. Carroll’s valued characteristics are possessed by 
his daughter, Miss Stella Webster Carroll, who is now associat- 
ed with her father in his literary work. Miss Carroll is a grad- 
uate of the New Britain normal high school, also of the training 
school. She was also for some time a student at Wesleyan 


university, Middletown, Conn. She has taught in the Worcester 
schools and elsewhere for four years. 





First Primary Room, West School, Blair, Nebraska. 
Photograph by Mangold. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
yeaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
tenterial for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
gntfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mditor oj THE 
§oHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 
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Points About Program Clocks. 


Most people have a general idea of program clocks. They 
know that they are useful. Yet by no means all schools are 
equipped with them, nor are the schools that are supplied al- 
ways fitted out with good clocks. The following statement 
is furnished us by the Prentiss Clock Improvenment Company, 
of 49 Dey Street, New York : 


What They Are. 


Program clocks are automatic machines, so called for the 
reason that they follow a certain fixed program or time-table 
arranged beforehand. They are used for a variety of purposes, 
but chiefly for ringing electric bells in schools and colleges. 
The program part of a program clock is usually a separate 
mechanism inside the case, but connected to the clock proper 
by electrical or mechanical means in such a manner as to be- 
come practically a part of the clock. 


What They Will Do. 


A complete program clock will ring any number of electric 
bells on any number of different circuits on any even minute in 
any twenty-four hours. It can be readily set for any desired 
program and changed at will at a moment’s notice, so as to fol- 
low a totally different program. It, can be made to cut itself 
out on Saturdays and Sundays and start up of its own accord 
on Monday morning. It can also keep time like any other 
clock and show it on a dial as usual. If required it can at the 
same time act as a regulator or master clock for synchronizing 
any number of sub-clocks. 


Why They are Used. 


All modern schools are equipped with electric bells in each 
room and should have a program clock to ring them. The ad- 
vantages of such a system are numerous. 

1. (a) The school is opened punctually. 

(6) All recitations are begun and ended on time. 
(c) Intermissions are properly regulated. 
(d) The school closes promptly. 
2. All this is accomplished without a thought on the part of 
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Clock system in a four-raom school. 





the principal or teacher. They are relieved of all nervous 

strain and give their whole attention to their regular duties. 
3. The scholars learn to be prompt and regular—a lesson 

quite as important as some others usually taught. 

i 4. More can be taught and more learned in a school so 
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equipped than in one where nothing of the kind is used. : 
5. It is real economy to employ an automatic machine which 
performs its work with perfect accuracy and precision, rather 
than to depend upon the manual and mental efforts of a janitor 
or teacher. 
6. It cannot fail to pay for itself the first year. 
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Clock system in school with four departments. 


What They Cost. 


Some people have an idea that a program clock is a very in- 
tricate and expensive piece of mechanism and altogether be- 
yond their means. On the contrary we are now putting on the 
market a line of program clocks unequaled by anything of the 
kind thus far produced, and can furnish almost any grade of 
clock with any capacity and range required. Heretofore pro- 
gram clocks have generally been of one style, with very little 
choice as to grade of clock or cost of case, and this has made a 
program clock rather a luxury for the smaller schools. 


What Fixes the Cost. 


The cost of a program clock depends on 

1. The style of clock to which the program device is at- 
tached. 

2. The grade of clock movement used. 

3. The number of different circuits it can control. 

4, The interval between two consecutive rings, or signals, 
when set as close as possible. 

5. The number of signals per day for one complete program. 

6. Whether fixed or changeable. 

7. Whether provided with automatic cut out for keeping the 
bells from ringing at night or on Saturdays and Sunday. 

With these points in mind it will be well for any who are es- 
pecially interested to read the new catalog of the Prentiss 
Clock Improvement Company. At the same time there should 
be a careful study of the claims of Frick’s Automatic Program 
Clock, made by Frederick Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. This is now 
manufactured in several grades and classes, for all manner of 
schools and establishments. To show how scientifically the ar- 
rangements are worked out, we show here some designs prepared 
by Mr. Frick. 

In the first illustration is shown the application of a one-pro- 


‘gram clock to a four-room school-building in which the periods 


are the same in all the rooms, all bells being connected on the 
same circuit and ringing simultaneously for all periods. This 
clock can be easily and quickly set to ring the bells at any de- 
sired’times, if you simply insert the contacts in the program 
dial by the figures upon it. The automatic switch cuts out the 
bells after the last signal of the day has been rung, and in the 
morning brings them into service at the ips time. When 
the last signal of the week has been sounded, it again automa- 
tically cuts out the bells, keeping them silent until Monday 











State Supt. Manuel de Baca, New Mexico. 


morning, when it begins another week’s work without the touch 
of a hand. 

In the second figure is shown a building with four grades, 
each of which works to periods different from the; others.[as 
shown by the schedules. 

The periods for each department may be set without reter- 
ence to the others by simply inserting the contacts in the pro- 
gram circles operating the respective circuits to the times the 
bells are to ring. Every period in all departments may be dif- 
ferent, or certain periods may coincide, and the rest be differ- 
ent. The bell in each room is connected to the program clock 
by a separate circuit and is rung from its independent program 
circle in the program dial. To illustrate: The high school 
periods are set in program circle No. 1, the grammar school 
periods in program circle No. 2, the intermediate school periods 
in program cirele No. 3, the primary school periods in program 
circle No. 4, and the periods for the eutside gong in program 
circle No. 5. 

The outside gong with weather-hood, shown at the left-hand 
end of the building, is on its independent circuit, consequently 
the program clock can be set to ring the outside gong at any 
desired periods independent of the class-room bells, or simul- 
taneously with them, as desired. The clock is usually sét to 
ring this gong only for assembling school and recess periods. 

Where the grounds are large sometimes two or more outside 
gongs are used, being placed on the same circuit. 

The electric secondary clocks shown in the illustration in the 
grammar, intermediate, and primary schools are connected to 
and controlled from the regulator movement of the program 
clock ‘in the high school-room. These secondary clocks are all 
being controlled electrically from the master clock, require no 
winding or regulating, and always indicate absolutely correct 
time in every room. 

Good Business in New England. 

Many schools in New England are putting in new electric 
signal clocks. Blodgett Brothers and Company, Boston, report 
that they have recently placed orders in Brookline, Taunton, 
Springfield, Malden, Lawrence, and Haverhill besides five large 
orders in Boston. No progressive school can afford to be behind 
the times in the matter of clocks. 


The Bradley Water Colors. 


The Standard Water Colors, which the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany recently put on the market and which complete their sys- 
tem of color instruction, are rapidly finding their way into the 
schools of the largest cities in thecountry. The paints are put 
up in three styles, dry in cakes, semi-moist in pans, and moist 
in tubes, and while the six standard colors are always recom- 
mended, one box of four large cakes, red, yellow, blue, and gray, 
is furnished for those who still insist on following the theory 
whieh teaches the use of three primary colors. 

Another box is called the Little Artists’ Complete Outfit and 
has become very popular. Itconsists of a Standard Mixing Pal- 
ette with its seven compartments filled with semi-moist paints, 
together with a good brush. This form, giving the paints and 
mixing tray all in one package and sold at a low price, is taken 
in large numbers by those schools which have only a small appro- 
priation for water colors. 

The company have also added water cups to their line. 
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Telephones in the School System. 


This is an age of electrical expansion. Everybody is using 
the telephone. It has become one of the conveniences of civil. 
ization. It is a business necessity. 

In 1880 there were in the United States 60,873 telephones ; 
the close of this year will see over 750,000 instruments in oper. 
ation in the country. In 1885 we had 137,223 miles of tele. 
phone wire ; at the beginning of this year the number of mileg 
had increased to 1,158,000. 

Sooner or later the telephone is coming into the schools ; and 
it will come to stay. The business of education demands mod. 
ern methods. It may not be possible to get the telephone inte 
all schools to-day ; of its ultimate adoption there can be no doubt, 

The attention of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was first called to this 
important matter by a note from Eureka, Kansas, where the 
three city school buildings are connected by telephone. 

“It used to be necessary,” says the superintendent, “to have 
a teachers’ meeting every day or two for the discussion of cur- 
rent work in the schools. Now, however, the teachers keep in 
such close touch with each other by means of the telephone 
that meetings are necessary only every two or three weeks, | 
think it probable that we may dispense with the meetings al- 
together. 

Now if this telephonic connection is the correct thing in Kan- 
sas, why not in New York or Chicago or anywhere else? 
Surely combination and centralization are the order of the day, 
The telephone can help the movement toward economical ad- . 
ministration. Why should the advantages possessed by Eureka 
not be possessed by other communities? 

Why New York has no Telephones. 

It appears that the telephone is nowhere in use in New York 
city except in the borough of Richmond. The matter has sev- 
eral times been agitated in the Manhattan school board, but 
with no results. 

Mr. Jasper, superintendent for Manhattan and the Bronx, 
disapproves of telephone connection in his department. It is 
contrary to his ideal of decentralization. He believes thoroly 
in local self-government. 

“You see that instrument?” he said, pointing to the tele- 
phone by his desk, “If that were connected with all the school- 
houses of this city, I should resign my position, to take effect 
to-morrow, knowing that a week longer would drive me to an 
insane asylum. Noman could stand it. Principals would have 
me up on the ’ phone upon every possible occasion. 

“ What I want in the schools is independence. The princi- 
pals are paid a good salary for running their schools. They 
must de their work and not bother me in the performance of 
mine. If any principal must have me up on the’ phone, he can 
run out to the nearest drug store. That will cost him ten cents 
and will make him careful regarding the frequency of his calls 
The point is that the principal should plan everything ahead, 
so that he shall never be left in the lurch. His supplies should 
be ordered in time. 

“The only use we have for the telephone is in the case of 
our high schools where the main building is very properly con- 
nected with the annex. That makes the supervision of one man 
a possibility. Ordinarily, however, I am opposed to.the whole 
proposition.” 

Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school buildings, was 
less emphatic in his disapproval than Mr. Jasper. He said that 
he thought the time might came when telephones could be pro- 
fitably used. 

“At present,” he said, “I doubt if the game is worth the 
candle. I can see that the telephone may in some instances be 
very useful to us. But I think that the expense will outweigh 
the advantages. We have in this borough 180 school buildings. 
Suppose the telephone rate is about $100 per year. You will 
see that that is quite a sum of money for the city to expend 
upon a convenience. Perhaps when the telepbone rates are 
lowered the proposition will assume a different shape.” 

What They Do in Richmond. 

That is how things stand in the old city of New York. From 
Staten Island Supt. Hubbard R. Yetman sends in a different re- 
port. The schools there are very widely scattered. The tele- 
phone is therefore much more of a necessity than in crowded 
Manhattan. There are schools on the island that are miles 
from the nearest drug-store. 

Mr. Yetman writes: “We suggested the propriety of con- 
necting the different schools in the borough with our office to 
our borough board, and after a res’ experience we should not 
like to. part with it. The schools have permission to communi- 
cate with this office only: Any necessary message to-any out- 
side person is forwarded from this office.” _ 

Twenty-nine of the thirty-one schools on the island are thus 
connected with Mr. Yetman’s office. 
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Experience of Other Cities. 


None of the other cities from which information has been re- 
ceived has a complete system of telephonic connection. Most 
of them would like it if this could be arranged. 

For instance, Supt. W. B. Powell writes from Washington 
that some fifteen of the schools; are connected with his office. 
A few of these were so connected when he first came to Wash- 
jngton fifteen years ago; the others have been added, one by 
one, and it is purposed to swell the number next year. They 
have so far proved to be a great convenience. 

Philadelphia has no telephones, but Dr. Brooks writes that 
they would be a real convenience to him. Chicago has none ; 
Boston none except in its normal school. Buffalo is not sup- 
plied and Supt. Emerson would not favor their introduction 
under the present circumstances. The two high schools at 
Worcester are connected and Supt. Carroll would favor the in- 
troduction of telephones at Central points. Those used at the 
high schools have been decidedly useful. Supt. Jones, of Cleve- 
land, writes : “ We have telephones in our offices, high schools, 
normal school, but not in district schools. I am sure it would 
be a great convenience and a time-saver.” 

The case then, as it stands, would seem to be this : Telephonic 
communication between schools is a thing of the near future. 
In many places the rates charged by the companies are too high 
to admit of present action. There is, however, a downward 
tendency in the rates. Competition is sharper between com- 
panies than it has been in the past. Improvements in system 
and construction are constantly decreasing cost. It may confi- 
dently be believed that the telephone of ten years hence will 
be a much less expensive necessity than it is to-day. 

Meantime. the need of the telephone in a system of city 
schools will constantly be growing. As salaries advance the 
time of teachers, principals, and superintendents becomes in- 
creasingly valuable. All waste of their time must be checked. 
When substitutes are needed in a hurry, when a sudden short- 
age in supplies is discovered , when the visiting physician must 
be called immediately, when an important question in authority 
arises, in a hundred instances the use of the telephone will mean 
a conservation of time and nervous energy. 

THB SCHOOL JOURNAL purposes to continue this discussion 
with an article suggesting the usefulness of the auto-telephone 
system connecting the rooms and departments of the school 
building. The time is not far off when every progressive 
school will be supplied with this convenience. 


Japanese Artists’ Materials. 


Japan is.the most artistic country of the modern world. 
The decorative spirit is nowhere else found to be so strong and 
so intelligent. There is general agreement among artists that 
the work of the most ordinary artisans in Japan is superior in 
qualities of line and composition to the average Salon picture.f; 


Japanese Water Color Brushes, 
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The influence of the Japanese has already been strongly felt 
in our art:schools-; and it has been most salutary. It has given 
thousands of young men and young women fresh insight into 
the aims and motives of art. It has vivified the study of artis- 
tic composition. It has substituted study of beautiful arrange- 
ments for lifeless copy of models. 

Coincident with the introduction of Japanese ideals of art has 
come a demand for Japanese art materials. The importance of 
the medium can easily be overestimated. There is no reason 
why a person should not work in the decorative spirit as well 
with crayon sauce or oil paints as with Japanese water-colors. 
Still, there are some advantages in the use of the very materi- 
als with which the Japanese artists get their marvelous effects. 
The experience of the race has shown that certain media are 
preferable for the getting of certain effects. 

The point THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would like to make is that 
the Japanese point of view is substantially that to which the 
public school art educators have come. Accurate drewing of 
objects is quite beyond the young child; the production of in- 
teresting compositions, queerly drawn tho the figures may be, 
is a distinct school-room possibility. Children who draw pic- 
tures to illustrate their Hiawatha are working in the Japanese 
spirit and often arrive at Japanese effects. 

They will frequently be assisted in their drawings by the use 
of Japanese brushes, paper, etc. The water color brushes, such 
as are here shown in the cut, are the best in the world for the 
laying in of broad, flat washes, such as a decorative drawing 
demands. They give beautiful, modulated tones and have the 
merit of making thin or broad lines in one stroke: So inexpen- 
sive are these brushes and so excellent for what they are de- 
signed to do that it is a wonder they are not found in every 
school. They have their limitations. A fine camel’s hair brush 
will do things that cannot be attempted with the cheaper Jap- 
anese brush, but for schoo! purposes these are excellent. They 
have been recommended by such art teachers and supervisors 
as Arthur W. Dow, Henry T. Bailey, James Hall, J. Frederick 
Hopkins, Mary W. Greenleaf, and Charles F. Whitney. 

Not only are Japanese brushes of great value in school work 
but the paper, for ink study and pencil! study, and the curious: 
little water color boxes imported from Tokio are of a sort to in- 
spire good work. 

The Japanese vases here shown are given as a good example 
of the beautiful shapes given by the creative genius of this 
people to the humblest objects. If children have to be put upon 
the drawing of still-life objects, it is better that they should 
be given models which in line and mass are interesting and ar- 
tistic. Perspective and proportion can just as well be learned 
from objects of beauty like these vases as from uninspiring 
cubes and cylinders. 

Both the illustrations here presented were furnished" us by 
Mr. Bunkio Matsuki, 380 Boylston street, Boston, dealer in 
Japanese art materials. 


‘ 
Characteristic Japanese Vases. 
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Reformed Spelling. 


If we should wait until doomsday it is not likely that a 
kind of reformed spelling could be devised that would 
please everybody. There are always plenty of people 
who can show how a thing can’t be done. To reform 
our spelling is a difficult task; but it ought to be done. 
We of this generation may not be able to do it all, but 
we can fill up a few of the ruts and pull out a few of the 
rocks that make the road of learning to form words a 
wearisome one for children. Remember, we are not 
doing it for our own benefit but for the children; we 
learned to spell these words with much effort. Can we 
not do a little to make this burden lighter for them ? 

a 


Following the Population. 


Portable school-houses are proving a real boon in 
many localities. They certainly are a most ingenious de- 
vice for keeping pace with the flux and flow of population. 
They may not be precisely the thing for tornado centers 
and districts swept by cyclones at regular intervals, un- 
less weather prophets issue timely orders for their fold- 
ing up and storage, but under almost all other ccnditions 
they are serviceable makeshifts. Poor country districts, 
unable to support a school longer than three or four 
months in the year, and too widely separated for consoli- 
dation can hire a teacher with school-house and complete 
equipment, and thereby enable a person to devote his 
whole time to his educational profession. As it is now, 
hundreds, if not thousands, of teachers are engaged for 
only three months a year and are compelled to eke out a 
livelihood for the remaining nine months by chores of va- 
rious kinds. 

To the cities also portable school-houses offer many 
attractive advantages. Milwaukee and St. Louis have 
found them very successful means of meeting the emerg- 
encies arising from unstable and shifting population cen- 
ters. The three illustrations in this number, obtained 
by courtesy of the St. Louis board of education show how 
these houses are constructed. Being made in sections 
held firmly together by bolts, they can be set down 
wherever there is a proper foundation. Boards of edu- 
cation will do well to acquaint themselves with the evi- 
dent utility of the device. 

we 


Winchester Opposed to Regress. 


In a recent number reference was made to a town 
meeting at Winchester, Mass., at which the abolition of 
kindergartens, sloyd, cooking, and sewing was decided 
upon. We are glad to learn that at one of the largest 
meetings ever held in the history of the town, last week, 
the school committee was sustained by an overwhelming 
majority. The educational spirit of Winchester is em- 
phatically in favor of progress and will tolerate no back- 
ward step. Just this occasional arousing is needed to 
reinforce and encourage the splendid work of its schools 
and to assure its children of its willingness to give them 
the best educational opportunities securable. 
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Protect the Birds! 


An appeal that ought to reach every boy and gir] liy- 
ing on or near the seacoast is that recently ‘ssued by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union thru its committee 
on protection of North American birds, showing the ne- 
cessity of coming to the rescue of the sea birds. Lady 


fashion has destroyed thousands of beautiful gulls for the | 


most abominable decoration of women’s hats ever devised, 
The savage chief with trophy skulls around his tent shows 
no more perversion of artistic taste than the ladies whose 
hat gear are covered with the corpses of creatures 
slaughtered to satisfy their notions of “ taste.” 

We are on the verge of losing forever the most exquis- 
ite gulls which formerly thronged our seacoasts, doing 
valuable scavenger service and lending charm to the 
scenery by their bright color, wild flight, and weird voices. 
The terms especially are being decimated by agents of 
the milliners.’ The committee of the Ornithologists’ 
Union calls attention to some simple economic considera- 
tions that sensible people will readily grasp, and the 
boys gnd girls at school can be made to comprehend, 
which establish the absolute necessity of coming to the 
rescue of the gulls: 


Gulls, which naturalists think number anywhere from a hun- 
dred thousand to a million, gorge twice a day in New York bay 
upon garbage. As the hour of the “dump” approaches, their 
multitudes fill the whole air to an immense height, over an area 
of several miles, then gradually settle on the sea in vast white 
sheets. The whistle of the police boat, the signal to “dump,” 
seems to waft them simultaneously into the air, to gather, like 
dense snow-clouds, over the floating masses just emptied from 
the many scows. 

Imagine from what an amount of putrid matter these birds, 
as big as hens, save the adjacent beaches, not to speak of their 
perpetual gleaning in the actual harbors! And this is a speci- 
men of what occurs at every port. 

If money enough can be raised, the committee of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union will guard every breeding place 
where there is a law to back them, as Mr. Mackay and Mr. 
— have done at Vineyard Sound Islands and Great Gull 

sland. 

A very encouraging sum is already in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

The places to be protected are certain islands on the coast of 
Maine, Long Island, New Jersey, Maryland, and perhaps Vir- 
ginia and Florida. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union therefore appeals to ev- 
ery bird-lover for money to be used in hiring wardens to protect 
the birds while nesting. Contributions should be sent to Mr. 
William Dutcher, treasurer of the Union, at 525 Manhattan 
avenue, New York city, who will furnish all desired informa- 
tion. : 

The most effective means of putting a stop to the 
ravages is, of course, the utter abolition of the hideous 
practice of sacrificing birds to fashion. This result, 
however, cannot be immediately hoped for, tho every 
effort should be bent upon securing it. Meanwhile 
such means as suggested by the Ornithologists’ Union 
ought to find support, especially from the schools. 


er 
School Supply Trade in the Antilles. 


The acquisition of Cuba and Puerto Rico has opened a 
new and profitable market to the educational publishing 
houses and school supply firms of this country which 
promises to extend to all of the West Indies and will 
probably embrace before long the whole of Central 
anda large part of South America. Wide-awake agents 
are in the field studying the situation and gathering in- 
formation regarding the peculiar wants of the new mar- 
kets. The most immediate returns are coming of course 
from Puerto Rico and the Pearl of the Antilles. The 
prospectors will be interested in the fact that the Puerto 
Rico board of education has designated Tat ScHooL 
JOURNAL as its official advertising organ in the 
States and that all notes of calls for bids for text- 
books and school supplies are to be published in its col- 
umns. 
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Editorial Letter. 
St. Augustine. 


About one mile north of this city the state institute 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind is located. The principal 
is Rev. Frederick Pasco, formerly the principal of the 
high school at Jacksonville. There are several two- 
story wooden buildings, the whites and the blacks occupy- 
ing different quarters. I witnessed the work in several 
classes with much interest. In one class a boy received 
instructions and proceedéd to whittle a stick. The 
others then wrote a description of the operation on the 
blackboard. Now to normal children this is easy; they 
hear the words “John whittles a stick with his knife ;” 
they write these words just as they hear them placed. 
With the deaf and dumb this aid is wanting. One wrote 
“John cuts his knife with a stick.” It requires great 
pedagogical ingenuity to teach such pupils. 

The institute is situated on the shore of the bay of 
St. Augustine; across the bay is seen the vast piles of 
white sand that constitute the north beach which bars 
out the ocean. A forest of small oaks surround the land 
set apart for the purposes of the institution. The land 
here, as in all parts of Florida, is sandy; hence the 
grounds are not covered with grass, as would be the case 
at the North. This lack of grass strikes one painfully at 
first, but he soon learns it must be so. 

This institute has about 65 pupils; ten of these are 
black. The appropriation is $10,000 per annum. 

The peach trees and rose bushes are in blossom, the 
live oaks are full of new green leaves, the magnolia is 
preparing to bloom, the mocking bird is uttering his 
peculiar notes, and a May aspect is abroad. It is this 
sondition that renders Florida so attractive. It is a flat 
country covered mainly with pine trees and lacks the 
attractive hills and vales the North presents, but for all 
that it has in its balmy climate a cure for many ills en- 
dured by those who live in the extreme North. But there 
are those who cannot endure the long-continued heat of 
this country. The heat is not greater than at the North, 
but summer begins here in May and does not end until 
November. 

I have already received some letters asking information 
by those who wish to make a home in a Southern coun- 
try ; one asks if a private school could not be started and 
yield a living. I would not encourage such a movement. 
Florida lacks capital ; the soil does not yield returns for 
labor and expenditure. At'this place a cotton factory 
would prove remunerative ; this would demand a capital 
of $50,000. No one in northern Florida has courage 
enough to plant orange trees again. Frost after frost 
has impressed the belief that the seasons have perma- 
nently changed, and the oranges eaten now here are 
those raised in California. A. M. K. 


we 
Mix a Little. 


“ A good teacher and a finé'man, but he is a poor mixer, 
so we had to let him go. He made friends with nobody, 
was a perfect stick in society, and lived to himself alone. 
It was a common remark among the merchants that they 
never saw him down town save when he came down to 
get his order at theend of the month. On that day just 
fifteen minutes after four o’clock he always appeared with 
a brisk walk and a pleased look, but on that day only. 
How different from his successor, whom everybody knows, 
whom the children greet with a smile wherever they see 
him, who is a leader in any circle, who is found at every 
sick-bed, and who in a few months has become as fully a 
part of us as the oldest inhabitant. He is not so learned 
nor so good a teacher as the other man,but he is doing 
us more good, and can stay as long as he pleases.” Yes, 
mix a little, my friend. 4 


From a book entitled ‘‘ Among Ourselves” by Dr. A. R. Tay- 
lor, president of the State normal school at Emporia, Kansas. just 
published by E. L. Kellogg & bnew nn (Price, 50 eents). It 
contains 15 pages of inspiring and helpful talks to teachers 
about teachers and teaching. 
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Puerto Rican Tariff Bill. 

By a majority of nine votes the Puerto Rico bill, in- 
cluding the provisions for a tariff and for a temporary 
form of government, was passed on April + by the United 
States senate. Several Republicans voted against the 
measure, on account of the provision imposing a tariff 
equal to fifteen per cent. of the Dingley rates. It is not 
certain that the bill will pass the house and become a 
law. Some Republicans advise that the island be al- 
lowed to remain under military control for several months. 

The South African War. 

It would seem that the British officers ought to learn 
something from their repeated experiences with Boer 
ambushes, but if they do it is very little. On Saturday, 
March 31, a force under Col. Broadwood marched direct- 
ly into a trap near Brabant, twenty-two miles north of 
Bloemfontein. It is asserted that there was not a man 
ahead of the main body with orders to look out. Before 
they were aware of the presence of the enemy they found 
themselves in close contact with the Boers, with a galling 
fire pouring into them from three sides. 

One detachment surrendered without firing a shot. A 
correspondent says that if it had not been for the mag- 
nificent courage of the British they would have been an- 
nihilated. The whole Boer army were profoundly touched 
with admiration at their gallant behavior, and were 
dumbfounded at the masterly way in which the force was 
able to escape from the death trap. The Essex, Munster, 
Shorpshire, and Northumberland mounted infantry and 
Robert’s horse covered the retreat and the drawing off 
of the guns, but several of the latter were captured by 
the Boers. 

In spite of this success it is said that the Boers are so 
demoralized that it is impossible to induce many, now on 
furlough, to return to the front. They are generally 
averse to defending Biggarsberg, and are divided with 
reference to the wisdom of continuing the war. Presi- 
dent Kruger has prevailed on Mr. Steyn to make one big 
stand before surrendering. 

A Big Railroad Deal. 

The Vanderbilts have recently obtained control over 
the Reading, Lehigh Valley, and Erie systems of rail- 
roads, thus assuring the settlement of anthracite coal 
troubles—the unification of anthracite coal mining and 
transportation interests. Not only are competitive cor- 
porations brought into harmony but financial interests, 
recently antagonistic, are harmonized. 

It is asserted that the Reading’s revenues will double 
as soon as the competitive burdens imposed by the Penn- 
sylvania and other roads are removed. Under the new 
arrangement W. K. Vanderbilt and Mr. Cassatt, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania road, will work together. 


Dr. St. G. Mivart Dead. 


It is reported from London that Dr. St. George Mivart, 
professor of biology at the University of Luvain, long 
recognized as the leading scientist in the Roman Catholic 
church in England, is dead. He published many books 
on zoological and philosophical subjects.. Not long since 
he had a controversy with Cardinal Vaughan, holding 
that the church maintained doctrines and beliefs that no 
scientific man could accept. His views on the question 
were set forth in articles in the Nineteenth Century and 
other magazines. 

The Queen’s Visit to Ireland. 
On the evening of April 2 Queen Victoria left Wind- 





_sor for her visit to Ireland. The London and the North- 


western railways took the utmost precaution to protect 
the train during the- journey from London to Holyhead. 
All Dublin, and, in truth, all Ireland was on the qui vive 
in anticipation of the queen’s coming. It was estimated 
that the normal population of Dublin of 300,000 would 
be swelled to 1,000,000 by visitors from outside during 
her visit. Prominent Nationalists said that no counter 
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attraction would be attempted—that no such scheme 
would be countenanced even by the revolutionary party. 
Turkey and Corea Yield to Russia. 

The irresistible progress of Russian dominion con- 
tinues : Turkey and Corea have just yielded to her de- 
mands. The yielding of Turkey makes the Black sea 
practically a Russian lake, and a Russian army can ad- 
vance from Russia (the Caucasus) thru Russian territory 
straight to Constantinople ard the Balkans without 
crossing Hungary or Roumania. 

Not a power protested, because they have all obtained 
what they desire. Great Britain has gained possession 
of Egypt and the Suez canal; Germany has a free hand 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, and Austria-Hungary has her 
eyes on Salonika. 

In Corea Russia has only one antagonist—Japan. 
Russia has demanded the cession of a bit of territory on 
the Corean coast and a monopoly of mining rights in the 
peninsula, Corea has granted the former demand be- 
cause she could not help herself. Japan will probably 
dispute the demand for mining concessions, because she 
has extensive mining interests there. 

Delagoa Bay Railroad Decision. 

The decision of the Swiss arbitrators in the Delagoa 
Bay railroad case is not entirely satisfactory to the 
plaintiffs. The arbitrators give them the sum of $3,062,- 
800. That is probably not enough to repay them for the 
actual sums expended upon the property, to say nothing 
about the concession. It is held that they are legally 
entitled to pay for the concession as well as the road, 
and the arbitrators are inconsistent in granting them 
pay for one and not for the other. 

Still the award will not only stand, but the principle 
of arbitration will not be affected—that is too firmly 
established to be discarded for the old rule of force. 
The court in future, however, will no doubt be composed 
according to The Hague plan, a representative from each 
nation. 

Admiral Dewey a Candidate. 


The latest surprise in the political world is the an- 
nouncement of Admiral Dewey that he will become a 
candidate for the presidency if the people want him to 
run. He says he has received many letters urging him 
to become president ; his wife has also urged him to be- 
come a candidate and he, has yielded to her wishes. 
What party he belongs to does not appear, but a Demo- 
cratic newspaper in New York has for months been ad- 
vising that party to nominate him. It is hinted that 
certain persons are seeking to use him as a foil to Mr. 
Bryan’s aspirations. 





























Prof. W.O. ATwaTER, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
whose investigations of the effects of alcoho] on the human 
system have attracted such wide attention. 
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The Coming Battle. 


That the summer of 1900 will witness a great battle 
between two educational forces ir the state of New York 
is plain enough. The attempt of the regents to manage 
the educational system has roused opposition by the 
common school forces; one is represented by the chan- 
cellor and the other by Superintendent Skinner. Plans 
are being laid by the regents for a great meeting of the 
convocation at Albany; the “state” interest is at work 
already to get up a great meeting at Thousand Islands— 
the intention is to have 10,000 teachers there. The ob- 
ject is if possible to owerawe the regents. 

There will be no action by the legislature this session, but 
next year the plan is to wipe the regents out. Every 
state school teacher is to have a bulletin urging combina- 
tion ; as there are 30,000 of these teachers, the army 
will be a large one; all these are to be filled with the 
idea that the rule of the regents is not only useless but 
harmful. “Stand by the State Department” is the 
watchword. The high schools are to be taken away from 
the regents and eventually the oversight of the teachers 
classes in the academies. So that nothing will be left 
but the academies and the colleges—these to file a re- 
port as was formerly the plan. 

This program is already fixed upon as disclosed in a 
circular from Asst. Supt. James Lee, of New York. But 
the regents are not inactive, and they have a respectable 
backing. They too have a circular; they claim that a 
proper centralization puts them at the head of educa- 
tional matters; they do not want to disturb the “state” 
people, but claim they should direct the higher education 
of the state. 

There is a middle party that sympathizes with the 
“state” party more than with the regents; it is com- 
posed of the high and normal school men. They want a 
man of dignity to superintend their work properly ; they 
are by no means satisfied with the present system. Then 
there are some politicians that see much money in a new 
deal. There are several who are looking for new offices 
to be created and large salaries to be paid. Altogether 
the air is full of rumors and the resolutions to be passed 
at the summer meeting have already been drawn. 

Albany. KE. F. HOFFMAN. 


GF 
School and Culture. 


There are numerous schools that impart instruction 
in arithmetic, etc., but none in the art ofliving. A book 
has been written portraying the effort of the writer to 
find a cheap house to live in; plenty of these were to be 
had, but the people in them were also cheap. He found 
he must pay a larger sum to live with people of culture. 
A refined teacher from a private school was appointed to 
take a company of women from one of the “settlements” 
into the country and direct them; she writes that the 
place was pleasantly situated and the food sufficient, but 
the manners of her companions shocked her sensibil- 
ities. 

A broker hired a graduate of one of the grammar 
schools who had taken the highest per cent. in his exam- 
ination, but was obliged to dismiss him because he had 
an inveterate habit of picking his nose, being apparently 
unaware of the use a handkerchief might be put to. 
Numerous similar instances might be cited. There is a 
widespread opinion that the private schools‘are to be pre- 
ferred because of the attention they give to the manners 
of their pupils. But do not culture and right teaching 
go together? Is not a person cultured who is really ed- 
ucated ? “Education pertains to the whole man” is a 
saying that has come down to us from an educator of 
renown. The body must be trained as well as the 
mind. R. E. FENTON. 

New York. 
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A Summer Vacation in Europe. 


One going abroad for the first time is very apt to plan 
as tho he expected never to go again, and hence, even 
within the limits of a summer vacation, he desires to 
cover all Europe. The result'is that he looks for some 
party which proposes to visit the largest number of 
places in which he is interested. When the trip is over, 
our ambitious tourist is likely to suffer from mental, if 
not physical, indigestion. The attempt to see cities and 
places of importance in a single day, or even less, results 
in only vague, misty impressions. 

As a matter of fact, when-once one has made the 
journey, he is very likely to go again some time, and it is 
far more profitable and less fatiguing not to attempt to 
cover so much territory, and to spend more time in each 
place. This is especially true ‘of those who wish to see 
the art of the cities visited, and there are few cities of 
any importance abroad without their museums, galleries, 
or cathedrals, 

We will outline a tour of forty-eight to fifty days, 
covering cities noted for their art collections. In ordin- 
ary summers, Italy would be the center of interest, but 
this year it is Paris, for there will be gathered at the 
Exposition the greatest collection of modern art that 
has ever been brought together, and in the museums and 
galleries of Paris and the other cities we shall suggest, 
there is ample opportunity to study also the great collec- 
tions of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish schools, with some admirable examples of the Spanish 
and German. 

We will take a ship landing us at Antwerp, the leading 
commercial city of Europe in the sixteenth century. 
Antwerp ranks with the great cities of Italy as the birth- 
place of distinguished masters in art. Here was the 
home of Rubens, Van Dyck, Quentin Matsys, Teniers, 
Jordaens, de Craeyer, and Snyders. In the cathedral, 
the most beautiful Gothic church in Belgium, is the fam- 
ous masterpiece of Rubens “The Descent from the Cross,” 
also “The Elevation of the Cross” by the same master, 
and other pictures by men of note. Inthe Royal museum 
is a collection of the old masters numbering over eight 
hundred works, and exemplifying quite fully the Flemish 
school. There are also over three hundred modern 
works. The city is rich in historical incident, and the old 
Flemish quarters are most interesting. The newer por- 
tion has beautiful boulevards, buildings, and parks. Two 
days will give good time to adjust ourselves to land con- 
gg after the sea voyage, and to see the city comfort- 
ably. 

Brussels, the miniature Paris, and a most beautiful 
and interesting city, will be next visited. The old and 
the new town each presents its special attractions. The 
Palace of Justice is one of the finest and largest build- 
ings in the world, and magnificently situated. The Hotel 
de Ville is one of the most beautiful buildings in Bel- 
gium, and one of the finest examples of secular Gothic 
in Europe. The Cathedral Church of St. Gudule; the 
Royal museum with a collection of over eight hundred 
old masters, largely of the Flemish and Dutch schools ; 
the Gallery of Modern Paintings; the Wiertz Museum ; 
the Royal Library ; Royal Palaces; parks, and other 
objects of interest, including the lace manufacturies, will 
fully occupy two days or more. 

Paris is the next stop, where at least ten days to two 
weeks may be spent, and from which excursions may be 
made to Versailles, Sevres, and Rheims. The objects of 

interest in Paris are so numerous that it is useless in 
this brief space to attempt to mention what should be 
seen in addition to the Exposition. Among the great 
things is the Palace of the Louvre, with its galleries of 
three thousand paintings, its thirty-eight halls of sculp- 
ture, and its many and remarkable collections of indus- 
trial art. Then there are the Palace and Museum of the 
Luxembourg, Notre Dame, Sainte Chapelle, Museum of 
Cluny, Palace of Justice, the boulevards, parks, etc. 

At Versailles, French history becomes more real thru 
observation of the palaces, galleries, museum, and grounds. 
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At Sevres we visit the famous ceramic works, and at 
Rheims we see one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in ex- 
istence, where the kings of France have been crowned, 
almost without exception, since 1173. On the way to 
London we visit the other great Gothic masterpiece, the 
cathedral at Amiens, and also the fine Gothic cathedral 
and church at Rouen. 

London is so great in size and in interest that an in- 
definite amount of time may be spent, but our summer 
vacation tour limits us to five or six days, in which much 
can be seen under good guidance. If we arrive before 
August 1, the Royal Academy exhibition will be open. 
The National Gallery, one of the best arranged in Eu- 
rope, will enable us to get a fairly good notion of all the 
great schools of painting, from the early Renaissance in 
Italy to the British school. The Tate Gallery of British 
Art, the British museum, and the South Kensington 
museum will present so much that we should use our 
time to the best advantage in seeing at least the greatest 
things. Then there. are Westminster, the parliament 
buildings, St. Paul’s, London tower and bridge, and the 
many and various sights to be seen from the top of an 
omnibus, and in walks and drives. 

Leaving London by night train and boat across the 
North sea, we land in quaint Holland at Rotterdam, and 
after seeing the city in general, may proceed to The 
Hague for a two days’ stop, including the noted watering 
place and beach at Scheveningen, where we look upon 
those quaint scenes so often reproduced on tiles and in 
pictures by Dutch painters. At The Hague we visit the 
fine Royal Gallery, famous for its collection of the Dutch 
school of art, of which two of the treasures are “The 
Young Bull,” by Paul Potter, and Rembrandt’s “ Anat- 
omy Lesson.” We see the beautiful Willem park, Royal 
Palace, Town Hall, etc., and are impressed with the 
cleanliness and quaintness of all. 

Leaving The Hague we stop for part of a day at Haar- 
lem, noted for its horticulture and for its museum, and 
then we proceed to Amsterdam, the northern Venice, for 
a two days’ stay. 

This city is situated on ninety islands connected by 
two hundred and fifty bridges, and its canals and quaint 
streets are scenes of unfailing interest. In addition to 
the general attractions of this most interesting city, the 
chief object to invite attention is the Ryks or National 
museum, containing by far the best art collection in 
Holland, and one of the noted collections in Europe. 
There are seventeen hundred paintings, and a fine museum 
of industrial art. Here Rembrandt, Van der Helst, Dow, 
Flinck, and Maas may be studied. 

From Amsterdam we return to Antwerp and sail for 
home, arriving, not tired, but refreshed, by our summer 
tour, because we did nor attempt to cover all of Europe 
in six weeks. 

By extending the journey two weeks longer we could 
go from Antwerp to Cologne for two days, up the Rhine 
to Mayence and Frankfort for a day, over to Munich or 
quaint Nuremburg, and thence to Dresden for two or 
three days, stopping at Calsbad on the way ; from Dresden 
to Berlin for three or four days, and then back to Ant- 
werp, stopping over at Dusseldorf. This would make a 
trip of sixty-two days, filling the summer vacation quite 
full. A side trip from Frankfort or Munich might be 
made in order to witness ‘the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, either by cutting the time slightly from some 
of the cities visited, or by extending the time. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Water S. Goopnoucs, 
Director of Art Instruction in Public Schools. 
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Che Gducational Outlook. 


Technology Has a President. 


(Boston, Mass.—Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, superintendent of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, has been for- 
mally elected president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. President Crafts will continue as the head of 
the institution until the end of the present school year. Dr 
Pritchett will enter upon his new duties next September. 
Henry S. Pritchett is a native of Missouri and is the son of 
a well known astronomer, He was specially educated under 
Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
and at the University of Munich. He has performed numer- 
ous services for the United States government, but the greater 
part of his active career has beengiven to Washington univer- 
sity, St. Louis, where he has occupied the chair ot mathemat- 
ics, ape the past three years he has been headof the Coast 
Survey and has been distinguished in that position by his abil- 
ity to administer his department simply and directly, without 
any of the political diplomacy which many of the heads of 
scientific departments feel themselves constrained to use. 


Two Thousand Cuban Teachers at Harvard. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Supt. Alexis E, Frye has arrived in 
Boston from Cuba and is in consultation with President Eliot 
regarding the 2,000 Cuban teachers who will this year study 
at Harvard. Mr.Frye states that the people of Cuba are very 
enthusiastic on the subject of education. Already the school 
attendance has mounted to 130,000. Oneof the problems that 
has brought him here is the securing of homes in which the 
teachers can be boarded during their stay and of funds to pay 
their board. Everything else has been arranged. The United 
States government will furnish passage in eight transport ships; 
Harvard will give free tuition, It is hoped that the delegation 
may reach Boston tn time for the Fourth of July celebration. 


School Teachers Strike. 


PiTTSTON, PA.—The public school teachers have gone on a 
strike and the schools are closed. The trouble is that the 
board owes its twenty-one teachers back pay for four months. 
The schools have even been cold on account of short supply 
of coal. The members of the board allege that on account of 
hard times in the mining regions it has been impossible to col- 
lect more than half of the taxes. 








A New Degree. 


CutcaGo, ILt.—The University of Chicago has taken steps 
looking toward a new degree It will be called “associate in 
arts, in literature or in science, according to the character of 
the work done.” It will be granted to those who have com- 
pleted honorably the work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. Fifteen pupils will this year receive the degree. 

This innovation is likely to affect materially the whole prob- 
lem of the length of the college course. 


Passage of the Stokes Bill, 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Stokes school bill has passed both 
branches of the legislature. Itsecures to New Jersey cities which 
are dissatisfied with the plan of an appointed school board an 
opportunity to revert to the democratic election of school com- 
missioners. Any community wishing to change from the pres- 
ent system may, upon petition of five per cent. of the voters, 
hoid a special election to“decide whether to elect the school 
board by popular vote or to retain the appointed board. If the 
majority is in favor of the elected board, then the various 
= of the Stokes bill become bindiag upon the munici- 
pality. 

The pane of this measure was a concession to Camden, 
which has long been restive under its board appointed by an 
unpopular mayor. 


Articles on Commercial Education. 


Now that the question of commercial education has become 
of direct interest to New Yorkers it may be well to prepare, by 
reading, for an intelligent understanding of the subject. The 
following list refers to some of the recent literature of commer- 
cial education: 


1. ‘Commercial Education,” Charles W. E&liot, Educa. R, 
2417. 
2. “College of Commerce,” W. C. Jones, Arena, 23:180. 
3. ‘College Education and Business,” J. B. Taylor, Educa. R. 
19:232. 
4. ‘* Business Education in England,” H. de B. Gibbins, Fortn. 
71 :1004. 
’ 5. ‘* Commercial Education at Antwerp,” Sci. Am. S. 47:19517. 
6. Proceedings National Educational Association.—Page 4 
business course problem; page rooz, conduct of business school ; 
page 1008, business education and public schools; page 1025, ad- 
vent of the commercial high school. 
7. ‘* Truths About Colleges of Commerce,” C. F. Thwing, Ind. 


18 


52:14. 
8. The Need for Advanced Commercial Education, Forum, 


April, 1900. 
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Recent School History in Boston. 


Many of the best friends of education in Boston have come 
to regard the public school system as a great hungry monster, 
always gorging on the public funds and still never satisfied, 
Under the caption of “Our School Expenditures ” the 7yan. 
script is running a series of interesting articles on the situation 
up to date. 

The cardinal point made is that Boston is paying too much 
for what it gets. The case of salaries is merely one example, 
Good citizens are not objecting to the liberal salaries paid to 

ood teachers; they do object to liberal salaries paid to indif. 
ferent teachers, and in some cases paid for services never per- 
formed. 

It is doubtful if in any other city of the country it is possible 
for a teacher to sublet her position—one might say her job--to 
a substitute for half pay while she herself goes to Europe or 
enjoys herself at home. Yet that is happening right along in 
Boston among the teachers of the ungraded classes. 

There is, too, an impression that supervision is being over- 
done in Boston. Whenever any new subject is introduced a 
supervisor is appointed with a salary of $3,000. As he cannot 
supervise all the work several expensive assistants are assigned 
to him. The grammar masters are practically supervisors, 
They are nominally expected to teach one hour a day, but the 
busier of them can always find means to default the obliga- 
tion. 

A comparison of figures from different cities will show that 
unless Boston has by far the best schools in the country there 
must be payment for goods that are never rendered, 

The average pay for every teacher and supervisor in the 
Boston service is $970. 1n New York, where salaries are sup- 
posed to be very liberal and where living expenses are certainly 
higher, the average salary is $825, or $145 less than the Boston 
average. Chicago pays a little more than New York, but is 
still $126 below Boston. Philadelphia falls behind by $208, 
while Cleveland, which has schools that are believed to be not 
inferior to those of Boston, spends $239 a year less. 

Nor is this high average general in eastern Massachusetts. 
The salary rate in Brookline is less by $248 and in Cambridge 
by $276. Springfield, which is justly proud of its schools, pays 
less by $513 than Boston. 

With such a salary average Boston ought to get the ver 
best service possible. As a matter of fact the schools are full 
of teachers who are not needed, who have survived their use- 
fulness and who depend upon pull for their retention. 

The salaries item, however, is probably less a matter- of 
grievance to good citizens than the purchase and erection of 
school buildings. In 1889 it was first observed that the city 
was running behind in accommodations for its pupils. Resort 
had to be made then to the plan of renting annexes “in fish 
markets, Chinese laundries, and bowling alleys,” as a school 
board member has described it. An era of building was at 
once ushered in. For eleven years there has been a perfect 
fever of buying and building. Yet the city seems never to get 
even with the game. It is always a question to the committee 
how to provide seatings for a new set of children. 

The chief explanation of the quandary is not to be found in 
the growth of population which has been considerable but 
never abnormal. It has been rather in the failure of anyone 
connected with the building department to foresee the direction 
which the growth of the city would take and to plan accord- 
ingly. To-day with hundreds ot children crowded out in Dor- 
chester and Brighton there are vacant sittings in East Boston. 


’ New school-houses have been built in districts where growth 


of population has long since ceased, and no accommedations 
have been provided in sections where new houses and apart- 
ments have been going up for the past ten years. 

These new school-houses have been as expensively built as 
badly planned for. The purchase of sites has been a matter 
of game with certain bold speculators. One of the most flag- 
rant cases was when the committee on school-houses had 
settled upon a site and before its report was presented publicly 
to the school board an hour later three speculators had bonded 
the lot and would have cleared a profit of $9,000 each had not 
a report of their design come to the mayor and led him to veto 
the ordinance. ; 

During the last few years these scandals have been avoided 
by a system of advertising for a lot of land in a given neigh- 
borhood, property owners bidding like any other contractors. 
Yet it is not obligatory upon the street commissioners to ac- 
one the lowest bid. There is still abundant chance for job- 

ery. 

The buildings constructed on these sites have by no means 
been free from reproach. The new Brighton high school is 
said to be an example. Petitions have been received from 
residents of the neighborhood asking for important changes in 
its construction. This means a large outlay of money upon a 
building which the city only recently accepted as complete. 
There have also been scandals connected with the Mary 
Hemenway school at Dorchester and he Francis Parkman 
school at Forest Hills. 

All told Boston has not been very successful in its educa- 
tional investments of late. It is not strange that there should 
be a demand for an overthrow of the present unwieldy board 
and the substitution in its place of a small, workable body of 
commissioners. 
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Philadelphia Night School Statistics. 


There were in Philadelphia fifty-nine night schools open 
this last winter The total enrollmert was 17,266, the average 
attendance being 7,007. The total enrollment in the twenty-one 
evening schools was 5,554, with an average attendance of 2,836," 
while the eight cooking schools had an enrollment of 391 and 
an average attendance of 227. The evening high school had 
the highest enrollment in its history, 680 students having been 
admitted during the term, Of the total number in the night 
schools twenty-one per cent. were of foreign birth and four per 
cent. were colored. 


The Use of Lantern Slides. 


Stereopticons and heliostats are now being generally used in 
the schools of Philadelphia for illustrating work in geography, 
history, and other subjects. For several years the board of 
education has been making acollection of slides, and the twen- 
ty-two sets include 3,200 slides, covering geographical and his- 
tory work. There are also special sets showing the govern- 
ment life-saving service, coffee and tea industries, historical 
places in and about Philadelphia, and other subjects. There 
are slides showing views of great cities, including Venice, 
Naples, Florence, Paris, Rome, London, Boston. The slides 
are kept at the Pedagogical library, superintendent’s depart- 
ment, and are loaned to principals for one week, and, if not 
wanted elsewhere, they can be retained for another week. 


To Abolish Philadelphia Board of Education. 


Select and common councils have passed resolutions di- 
recting the mayor and the city solicitor to prepare drafts of an 
act for the Pennsylvania legislature providing for the abolition 
of the board of education in the first school district of Penn- 
sylvania and the creating of a department of education. For 
some years past there has been constant friction between the two 
bodies, and the members of councils have felt that their pre- 
rogatives have been infringed upon. They declare that the 
board of education has been making excessive demands upon 
the public purse and that the cost of education seriously 
threatens public improvements. 


Contractor Outwittted. 

The architect of the Philadelphia board of education has, b 
order o1 the board, taken possession of the new boys’ high 
school. The little work whch still remains to be done he will 
personally attend to. 

This move is a march stolen upen Contractor Johnston who 
had declared that in the event of his not being properly paid 
he should lock up the building, refusing admittance to every- 
body except his own employees. Such action he cannot now 
take, for he has been legally estopped from further concern with 
the structure. The law points at issue regarding the validity of 
his contracts, the justice of his charges and so forth will 
undoubtedly bedecided properly in the courts. Meantime the 
city will hold the school building. 

There is further trouble for Mr.  ippong tog Not only has 
the board of education stolen a march on him in the matter of 
completing the new Boys’ high school, but the committee on 
oe age | has awarded a contract for the annex to the Central 

igh school over his head. Johnston’s bid was $157,293. H. 
Brockelhurst, the second lowest bidder, would take the respon- 
sibility for ¢168,800, and to him the contract was given. 


Agents in Philadelphia Schools. 

Supt. Brooks has been constrained to send out once more 
a printed notice to principals calling their attention to the rule 
which expressly prohibits agents or other persons from visit- 
ing teachers at the schools “ for the purpose of influencing the 
purchase, order, or use of books or supplies. or for the purpose 
of taking a picture of building or pupils.” Within the last few 
days the book agent nuisance has reappeared. A woman vis- 
ited several schools and on the plea that the form shown was 
merely a request for a catalog of certain books, prevailed upon 
teachers to sign contracts for sets of books costing between 
twenty and thirty dollars. Dr. Brooks is determined that teach- 
ers shall be protected from such annoyance, 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


Lectures on Butterflies. 

A course of four lectures on “ Butterflies ” will be given at 
P.S.No.10, by Asso.-Supt. Gustave Straubenmiiller, under 
the auspices of the New York Society of Pedagogy. The lec- 
tures are free to all members of the school system, to whom a 
cordial invitation is extended by the society. They are to be 
illustrated by lantern photographs, and will be given on the 
evenings of April 18, April 24, May 2, and May 9. The topics 
to be treated are as follows: 

Course of Life: Egg Larva, Pupa, Imago. ; 

Anatomy: Parts of body with particular attention to wings. 

Classification: Presentation of ten common butterflies, includ- 
ing a description and a colored representation of the insects. 

How to catch, prepare, and preserve specimens. ; 

Presentation of twelve common butterflies, including a descrip- 
tion and a colored representation of the insects, 

Mimicry and defences. 3 

Presentation of six common butterflies and four moths, includ- 
ing a description and colored representation of the insects. 


The Manhattan school board is said to have saved $270,000 
to be applied to the promotion of teachers who receive less than 
$ooo. The following schedules wil] be put into effect: First 
three years $600 annually; fourth, filth, and sixth years, $720 ; 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, $328. 


Two lectures on picture study by Dr. J. P. Haney, were given 
under the auspices of the newly formed Teachers’ Art Club on 
March 31 and April 7 at the Normal college. Consideration 
was given to the methods which may be employed in presenting 
pictures to children for study in the different school grades. 


The April Meeting of the Society for the Comparative Study 
of Pedagogy will be held on Monday evening, Apr. 2, at8 P. M., 
at the New York university building, Washington square. Dr. 
H. A. Kelly will speak on “Some Tendencies in Modern Sci 
ence Teaching.” 

The Mayor’s Hearing. : 

The hearing on senate bill 1034, Senator Davis’ compromise 
school salary bill was a most unfortunate affair. It is true 
there were not the scenes of wild disorder which the merning 

apers described. The two thousand teachers who besieged 
o> ane Van Wyck were not a howling mob; once or twice, 
however, they came dangerously near being such. 

It may be said in their justification that Mr. Van Wyck, 
whatever he may be at heart, is not possessed of a conciliatory 
personality, and that President Little, of the board of educa- 
tion, was unlucky enough to use, in all innocence, an expres- 
sion which the over-wrought teachers construed into an insult. 

The main argument for the teachers was conducted, with 
constant interruptions from the mayor, by Dr. W. L. Ettinger, 
of the Teachers’ Association, and Mr. G. C. Walmsley, of the 
Brooklyn Class Teachers’ Association. Both were handled 
very roughly. When Mr. Walmsley objected that $6co was a 
low salary to start with, the mayor assured him that when a 
young lawyer, he himself would have been very glad of $600. 

Dr. Ettinger tried to read facts and figures from a newspaper, 
and was interrupted with, ‘“ That paper doesn’t have to foot 
the bills of New York city. 1I’d as soon haveyour judgment as 
that of the editor who wrote the article in ten minutes.” 

When President Little was called to denounce the bill, which 
he'declared to be the most absurd measure ever passed by a 
legislature, he was so unfortunate as to say something about 
“simple, ordinary teachers.” The teachers in the room felt 
that they were far from being ordinary, and they accordingly 
astonished Mr. Little with a volume of hisses. ; 

Finally Mrs. J. J. Hill, a teacher, opposed the bill and re- 
ceived a good share of jeers and hisses. __ a 

All told, it was a most unpropitious hearing. The opinion 
of all who listened was that the mayor would veto the bill. — 

This he has since done, so that the result of all legislative 
action up to date is #27. 

Reardon Case not Closed. ; 

Aitho the board of examiners supported Supt. Maxwell in 
his determination to refuse a certificate to Joseph J. Reardon, 
on the ground that his two years of study concurrent with his 
teaching were not equivalent to two full years of study, the 
case is not yet closed. At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on March 28, Commissioner Abraham Stern offered reso- 
lutions declaring that the board disapproves the ruling of the 
examiners and would request the corporation counsel to look 
into the decision with a view to testing its legality. The sub- 
ject was referred to committee in spite of Dr. Maxwell's asser- 
tion that there need be no hard feelings about Mr. Reardon 
personally; he had stood well in recent examinations and would 
be duly licensed by the examiners. is, 

From some of Mr. Stern’s remarks, predicting the greatest 
legal school battle in educational history, an impression has 
gone abroad that an impeachment of Mr. Maxwell is likely 
soon to be forthcoming. 


Echoes of the Coast Convention. 
Associate Supt. Edward B. Shallow recently entertained a 
large audience at the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, with an il- 
lustrated lecture on “ A Vacation Tour to California.” The 
lecturer took a party in imagination across the Rockies, made 
them personally acquainted with the Mormons and showed 
them all the great wonders of California. The vigor of the 
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applause which followed upon the conclusion of the lecture was 
proof that the audience had enjoyed its imaginary trip. 


Prof. Reigart on Habit. 


A lecture was given recently at the Normal college by John, 


F. Reigart, ef the Ethical Culture schools, on “ Habit.” It was 
addressed specially to the kindergartners. A few of his sug- 
gestions follow: 

The importance of habit may be admitted theoretically yet 
be in practice denied. To a suggestion that more attention 
should be given to drill, order, neatness, and position, the reply 
is made that there is no time, and it is often difficult to con- 
vince a teacher that the only way to secure time is to take 
advantage of the power of habit. 

Owing to the stress placed upon self-activity, the kindergar- 
ten teacher may fear that there is opposition between habit 
and her highest ideals. Against this misconception of habit 
Froebel himself may be cited; he tells us that habitude and 
custom cause one “to feel at home,” and that one can only 
‘“‘act freely where one has made one’s self at home.” To use 
Froebel’s phrase, one cannot be said to be “ at home” in good 
society unless one’s manners have become habit. Freedom 
and originality in the use of language, in music, in the use of 
tools, can only ceme thru the correct habitual use of language, 
faithful practice with the instruments or the tools—thru mak- 
ing one’s self “ at home.” 

Again, upon habit Froebel bases the possibility of the devel- 
opment of self-activity. “More space for the play of inner 
activity ” is secured thru accommodation (habitation) to out- 
ward surreundings. This opportunity for higher forms of 
self-activity with progressive organization of automatic activ- 
ities is characterized by recent writers as the capitalization of 
experiences. 

Three questions should be constantly in the mind of every 
teacher in relation to both discipline and instruction: What 
habits shall I attempt to form? What activities should be 
aroused? What models presented for imitation? 

How shall we utilize the principle of habit? First, habits 
are formed whether we will or not; therefore begin early. 
Second, it is important to ferm a clear conception of what one 
is driving at and to cultivate a sense of proportion, otherwise 
the habits formed may fall far short of the mark, or even bea 
hindrance. Thru lack of a clear aim and a true sense of pro- 
portion on the part of the teacher, children may be kept quiet 
or may obey directions without forming habits of order or of 
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true obedience. It is necessary, also, to analyze conditions 
and build up appropriate habits by easy stages. For example. 
the failure of a student who endeavored to break himself 9 
the habit of procrastination lead to his discovery that no gep. 
eral effort would avail, but that it was necessary to makea 
selection and master one difficulty at a time. After a vain 
effort to secure neatness, carefulness, order, punctualit , ete,, 
teachers are disposed to despair of results, attributing failure 
to the unfortunate disposition or training of the children rather 
than to their own failure to take one step at a time and to allow 
no back-sliding. 

It is essential that the co-operation of the children be se. 
cured. Itis true that many good habits may be formed exter. 
nally, particularly in infancy, but by the time the child reaches 
the kindergarten age he is able to take an intelligent part in 
his own education. It would be interesting and helpful to 
determine to what extent kindergarten children may con- 
sciously utilize the laws of habit. A child of six remarks that 
by eating a little every day she can learn to eat what she now 
dislikes. 

A class of primary children was led te take pleasure in 
improving in penmanship and to make rapid progress thrua 
discussion of the things that could be done without thinking, 
how they learned to do these things, and what steps they could 
take to make their writing easy as well as correct. 

If a teacher wishes to direct her pupils in gaining self- 
control, in intelligently forming goed habits and overcomin 
the bad, she should go this way herself. The mastery of diffi. 
culties reveals the way to help others to master similar diff- 
culties. 


Valuable Property Going to Ruin. 


More than $300,000 worth of uncompleted school buildings 
are going to ruin in the borough of Queens. These buildings 
were started by village authorities before the Greater New 
York became a fact, and it was supposed that the new city 
would complete them and would foot the bills. Nothing has 
been done on them for several years. 

One reason why the central board of education has refused 
to take any responsibility in the matter is that the population 
of Arverne and Rockaway in the winter months is not sufficient 
to warrant any such school buildings as have been started. 
They were begun with the expectation that after consolidation 
there would be a large increase in the number of permant resi- 
dents, 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


ALTON, ILL.—The Alton school case, in which negroes of 
Altun are seeking admission to public schools. has come u 
before the Madison county circuit court fora third trial. It 
js probable that the case will only be settled in the supreme 
‘court of Illinois. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The committee appointed by the state 
board of education to outline a course of study for teachers’ 
summer institutes has published its entire course in pamphlet 
form. It is designed in every way to promote thesummer study 
jdea in Missouri. 


UprEeR ALTON, ILL.—The newly elected president of Shurt- 
leff college is Dr. Stanley A. McKay, a descendant of Roger 
Williams. He is a graduate of Rochester university and of 
the Rechester theological seminary. 


MILFORD, MAss.—A new high school building will be erected 
here costing $60,coo to replace the building recently burned. 
The material will be pink granite and the structure will be one 
of the finest school buildings in the state It wiil thus bea 

onument to the leading industry of the town, the working of 

anite. The school is temporarily housed in the old Univer- 
salist church. 


WINCHESTER, MAss —This town has voted by a large ma- 
jority to continue the kindergarten and has appropriated $3,000 
for the purpose. This reverses the recent action by which 
an appropriation for these schools was refused. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The joint committee on appropriations of 
the New Jersey legislature has voted an appropriation of $50,- 
ooo for a new addition to the state normal school at Trenton. 


“The Scheol Laws of the State of Missouri,” compiled by 
State Supt. W. T. Carrington, is an admirable digest in ap- 
pearance and inconvenience of arrangement. It isthe work of 
a practiscd lawyer. Besides the statement of existing laws, it 
gives a great deal of attention to the subject of text-book con- 
tracts, presenting tables in which the important facts are 
registered concerning all the elementary books used in the 
state. The pamphlet is excellently gotten up and is properly 
indexed. 

The closing exercises of the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, 


and Industry took place on March 30. They included the 
annual concert by the choral class in the auditorium under the 
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direction of Mr. C. M. Schmitz, director of music; exhibitions 
of drawing, manual training, dressmaking, and cooking. 


Sioux City, IowA.—A meeting of the Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the high school building, 
April 19-21. A leng and interesting program has been prepared. 
The president is Mr. N. Spencer, of Algona; the chairman of 
the executive committee, Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City. 


ag 
Summer Schools for 1900. 


Massachusetts. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, at Cottage City.— 
sy July 10. Address Wm. A. Mowry, pres., Hyde Park, 

ass. 

The American School of Sloyd.— Walter J. Kenyon, director. 
Sixth Annual Session begins July Ie, at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Harvard Summer School of Theology.—Second Session July 
5-21. Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, sec’y., Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard Summer School of Arts and Science.—Address J. 
L. Love, sec’y., Cambridge, Mass. 

School of Expression.—Summer term opens August 1. Ad- 
dress S.S..Curry, Ph. D., Pierce building, Boston, Mass. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages at Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass.—Twenty-fifth Session, July 9-Aug. 17, Ad- 
dress Registrar ef Amherst college, Amherst, Mass. 


New York. 

Columbia University—Summer Session from July 1-Aug. 8. 
Address Walter Hammond Nichols, B; S., sec’y, Columbia 
University, N. Y. city. 

New York University—Summer Session from July 9-Aug. 17. 
Address Prof. Marshall S. Brown, New York university, Uni- 
versity Heights, N. Y. city. 

Adirondacks Summer School.—Fourth Session June, July, 
August, and September. Courses in Art, Manual Training, 
and Nature Study. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 No. 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornell University Summer School.—July 5 to Aug. 16. Ad- 
dress The Registrar, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cornell University Summer School of Nature Study.—Ad- 
dress College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.—Tuly 
7-Aug. 17. Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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American Institute of Normal Methods.—Western Session 
July 17-Aug. 3. For particulars address the president of the 
Institute, Edgar O. Silver, 29 E.19 St., N. Y. city. 

Illinois. 

American Institute of Normal Methods at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. Session July ro-27. Address O.S. 
Cook, secretary, 378-388 Wabash ave., Chicago. 

Chicago Institute-—Summer School, July 2-Aug.10. Ad- 
dress Director. 603 Marquette building, Chicago, III. 

University of Chicago.—Summer Courses open June 15. Ad- 
dress the University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Chicago’ Normal Summer School.—Opens June 2 (three 
weeks). Address Dudley Grant Hays, 550 W. Sixtieth Place, 
Station O., Chicago, Ill. 

National Summer School.—Fourteenth Session June 25-July 
7, Armour institute, Chicago. Address Ginn & Company, 378- 
388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I] ‘ 


Michigan. 

Benton Harbor College Summer School. Session begins 
June 19. Address The College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Summer Kindergarten Training School at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Address Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat,principal, Grand 
Rapids. 

A summer kindergarten training school will be conducted at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the auspices of the Grand 
Rapids Kindergarten Association. Mrs. Lucretia Willard 
Treat is the principal. As a place of summer residence Grand 
Rapids is especially favored by climate and surroundings. 
The corps of lecturers includes Edward Howard Griggs, Laura 
Fisher, Caroline T. Haven, and Isabel Saunders. 

Virginia. 

A summer school of methods will be held at Roanoke. Supt. 
E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, and Prin. Kenkins, of the Ports- 
mouth high school, have been designated as conductors. 

North Carolina. 

Slater Industrial and State Normal School at Winston- 
Salem, N.C.—June 20-July 6. Address S.G. Atkins, pres., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Iowa. 

Summer Latin School of Drake University.—June 18-Aug. 

16. Address Chas. O. Denny, prin., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Ohio. 

National Normal University Summer School, Lebanon, 
Ohio.—Classes in pedagogy, science, mathematics, language, 
literature, elocution, music, etc. Session opens June 12. Ad- 
dress C. K. Hamilton, secretary, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Texas, 
University of Texas Summer School.—Austin, Texas, June 
s5-July 21. Address John A. Lomax, Austin, Texas, 


New Hampshire. 

Lake Winipiseogee Summer School.—Courses in peda. 
gogy, science, and language. Teachers prepared for fall ex. 
aminations, and students for college entrance. Address L, F, 
Griffin, Weirs, N. H. 

Dartmouth College Summer School.—Opens July 5, contin. 
uing four weeks. Address Registrar, Dartmouth college, Han. 
over, N.H. 

Canada. 


Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada.—Founteenth Session, July 26-Aug. Io, Bear river, N, 
S. Address J. D. Seaman, Prince St. School., Charlottetown, 


Pods, 1, 
GS 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


March 29-31.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Logansport. Sec’y, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. \ 

March 29 31—Central Nebraska Educational Association, at 
Hastings, Sec’y, Ed. M. Hussang, Franklin, Neb. 

April 1.—North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at St. Louis, Mo. ; 

April 17-19.—The Ontario Educational Association, at To- 
ronto, Ont. Sec’y, Robert W. Doane, Toronto. 

April 18-19.—International Kindergarten Union, at Brooklyn, 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, at Newark. President, H.C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J,; . 


secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N. J 

May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

MAY I2.—New Jersey Association for the Study of Children 
and Youth, at Trenton. Secr’y, F. E.Spaulding, Passaic, N. J. 

May 24-29.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at the Mas- 
sachusetts Normal Art School, Boston. Pres., Solon P. Davis, 
Hartford, Conn. 

June 25-27. Convocation, University of the State of New 
York, at Albany. 

June 26.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, at Cumber- 
land Island. Sec’y, W. N. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 26-29.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put-in 
Bay. Sec’ry, Chas. Hanpert, Wooster. 

July 7+13--National Educational Association, at 
Charleston, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Natural Sciences. 


Tarbell’s Complete Geography is as perfect a text-book peda- 
gogically and mechanically as unlimited effort and expense 
could make it. The subject treats of the earth especially as 
the home of man, hence the author, Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, su- 
perintendent of schools, Providence, R. [., has made prominent 
the commercial, economic, historical, and political features 
with the physical development of the earth as the necessary 
background. The text can be easily learned and as easily com- 
prehended, and the many fine illustrations help to render the 
whole subject most interesting. The three parts take up (1) a 
description of the earth as a whole with representations of its 
surface, study of its animal and vegetable kingdoms and the 
races of mankind; (2) descriptions of continents and coun- 
tries ; (3) explanations of general laws and a presentation of 
the comparisons and general views important for a compre- 
hensive understanding of geography. (Werner School Book 
Company, Chicago, New York and Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


The tendency to introduce art in the schools, which has be- 
come so apparent of late, cannot but be gratifying to all lovers 
of beauty. Pictures, if well chosen, are highly educative and 
elevating, and will to some extent supply the moral and relig- 
ious instruction which the schools have heretofore, to a great 
extent lacked. As is usual in such cases, the demand for art 
has brought text-books on the subject. We have lately re- 
ceived a series by Mrg. L. L. W. Wilson, consisting of two 
manuals and two books for pupils. One set is for primary 
grades and contains fifty pictures in each ; the other set is for 
grammar grades, with forty pictures in "each. The pictures 
et ing the manuals are in each case repeated in the pupils’ 

0oks. 


The manuals are designed to aid teachers in imparting to 
children a true appreciation of, and love for, the paintings by 
the world’s great masters. The arrangement is made so that 
each of the chief schools of painting—Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
German, French, English, American, and Japanese—is repre- 
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sented by four or five of its most famous examples, which wil! 
be studied with a view to the appropriateness of their subjects 
to the months of the school year. With each painter repre- 
sented is a good biography, a bibliography of works of refer- 
ence about him and his school, together with criticisms by 
famous men who have made his works their study. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


Lessons in Botany, by George Francis Atkinson, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of botany in Cornell university. This book is essentially 
an abridgment of Prof. Atkinson’s larger work previously 
published, tho many portions have been completely rewritten. 
The physiology of plant-life is made the primary study, and 
only so much of the structure and arrangement of the several 
parts is given as is required to understand their uses. The 
sources of plant-materials are carefully traced and the pro- 
cesses of absorption are shown to be related to light. The 
simple or lower plants are considered first as best showing 
growth and reproduction, and the principal attention is given 
to them. The work ends with the relation of plants to their 
environment, and some remarkably fine illustrations of plant- 
horizons are shown from photographs. (Henry Holt & Company, 
New York.) L. R. F. G. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy; by Alfred Earl, A.M., Cam- 
bridge Senior Science Master at TonbridgeSchool. The founda- 
tion of all study of nature, according to Mr. Earl is measure- 
ment, All changes must be represented by a quantitative ex- 
pression. Forces resemble one another in the manner in which 
they can be measured. Hence there need be very little dis- 
tinction between those which act upon bodies as wholes and 
those which act between particles and molecules. Neces- 
sarily then, the principal attention is giyen to gravitation, 
light and heat, while electricity is made much less prominent, 
and very few of the modern applieations are mentioned. The 
author adds a chapter upon the elements of chemistry. (Edward 
Arnold, London, England. Price, $1.50.) L. R. F. G. 


All have heard of Elisha Gray whose work in the perfection 
of the telephone and his construction of the telautograph have 
stamped him as one of the foremost of modern inventors. He 
has another claim to our attention, however, he can write of 
science in a style that makes it acceptable to the general 
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reader. In Nature’s Miracles he describes the wonders of earth, 
air, and water. He explains in popular phrase the formation 
of the underground foundationss of the earth, with hints as to 
the geologic growth of the earth’s crust below and the making 
of its soils above, and many curiously interesting facts about 
such component parts as limestone, coal, slate, salt, etc. Pass- 
ing on to the air, he gives lucid explanations of the atmos- 
phere, temperatures, clouds, winds, weather predictions, dew, 
snow and ice, meteors, the sky, liquid air, etc. And under the 
subject of water he treats of rivers and floods, tides, water and 
ice and the energy stored therein, glaciers, the ice age, the 
glacial period and its widespread effects on surface, soils, and 
climates. These talks have the charm of familiar discourse, 
heightened by personal experiences, illustrative anecdotes, curi- 
ous parallel facts, and not a little social philosophy, spiced with 
a quaint humor. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. Cloth, 
60 cents.) L. R, F. G. 

North American Forests and Forestry: Their Relations to the 
National Life of the American People, by Ernest Bruncken, sec- 
retary of the late Wisconsin state forestry commission. No 
more attractive theme could have been chosen, and the author 
has treated it with that thoroness and enthusiasm which the 
subject deserves. He has shown how dependent our civilization 
is on the forests, where the forests exist at present, the indus- 
tries dependent on them, and the measures that ought to be 
taken to preserve them. There are chapters on the North 
American forest, the forest and man, the forest industries, 
destruction and deterioration, forests and forestry, forest 
finance and management, forestry and government, fighting 
fires and thieves, forestry and taxation, reform in forestry 
methods, and forestry as a profession. The book is not intended 
for the specialist, but is written in a popular style and will 
therefore be appreciated by all who love the forest primeval. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Arithmetic. 

First Steps in Arithmetic, by Ella M. Pierce, supervisor of 
primary grades in the public schools of Providence, R. I. This 
book is intended for the use of children Of the second school 
year, and covers the fundamental processes thru numbers to 
twenty. Both in the selection and sequence of subject matter 
the order of the development of the number sense in children 
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has been carefully considered. Pains have been taken jn 
the construction of the lessons to insure a clear perception 
and a firm grasp of the number facts, and to develop the 
power to see with both eyes and mind the relation of quantities 
to each other. There are lesssons intended to be suggestive to 
the teacher ; other lessons illustrated by tablets, measures 
fractional parts, etc., and still others which are applications of 
facts and principles already taught. The book will help to 
make easier the work on this subject of both teacher and 
pupil. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


The reaction against the treatment of arithmetic as a science 
has gone so far that in many books the subject is considered 
merely as an art. Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic, by J. Mor- 
gan Rawlins, is an attempt to ignore neither the science nor 
the art of arithmetic. Along with the numerous examples and 
problems go induction and analysis to explain them. There ig 
a philosophical reason for every step taken. The whole book 
has for its motive the words of Locke: “The great art to learn 
much is to undertake a little at a time.” (J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 

Language, Literature, History. 


First Days in School, by Seth T. Stewart, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, New York city, and Ida Coe, Brooklyn pri- 
mary schools. No child’s primer published lately is more at- 
tractive in make up and illustrations, both colored and black, 
than this little volume ; the arrangement of matter is strictly 
logical. It is designed to be placed in the child’s hands from 
the very beginning of school work, as its title denotes, and re- 
quires no preliminary work either from the blackboard or 
reading charts. Following the idea-and practice of the best 
teachers, script is used exclusively in the first half of the book, 
and predominates thruout. While the lessons are interesting, 
because they pertain to child life, the simplicity of the work is 
due in a great measure to its comparatively small, but carefully 
selected vocabulary. The illustrations are the key to the 
words and phrases, and are numerous, apt, and beautiful. 
(American Book Company, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


The system of Rapid Vertical Penmanship contains a series 
of six copy books, giving a well-graded series of exercises. 
The first two books are novel in that they have pictures above 
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the copies, and the latter are more or less related to them. 
All thru the series are directions in regard to the formation of 
letters and exercises for gaining control of the pen. The later 
copies contain statements of important geographical and scien- 
tific facts, useful maxims, figures, letters, etc. These books 
deserve great popularity and we believe willsecure it. (Werner 
Schoo] Book Compan;.; 


A Rational Grammar of the English Language, by W. B. Powell, 
A. M., superintendent of public schools, Washington, D. C., and 
Louise Connolly, M.S. In this book the authors have deviated 
from the former usual method of basing the rules and termin- 
ology of English grammar on those of Latin grammar. Recog- 
nizing the small amount of inflectional element found in 
English, they have presented the language ‘as it exists, and 
have shown the relation element that characterizes it. The 
subject is developed naturally, and hitherto puzzling points are 
stated simply and clearly. The practical side of the study— 
correct forming of the speech of the pupil—is especially em- 
phasized. Particular attention is paid to the treatment of the 
verb, The student is led to study words both from their use 
and from their meaning. Special chapters are devoted to 
idioms and peculiar constructions, including punctuation, 
(American Book Company, New York. Price, $0.60.) 


Tales of the Heroic Ages: Beowulf, by’ Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
Most of our readers are acquainted with Madame Ragozin’s 
tales. Her style is marvelously simple and direct ; she goes to 
the heart of a subject and gives its main features, but clothed 
with life and beauty. In Beowulf she gives in prose that is in- 
telligible to a child the story of the great Anglo-Saxon epic. 
She sticks to Anglo-Saxon words, when a choice is possible, and 
she follows her own injunction of giving characteristic details 
in almost the exact words of the translated text. The book is 
well illustrated. (William Beverley Harison, New York.) 


Stories from Arabian Nights, selected by Adam Singleton. 
This is one of the handsome little volumes of Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books, with whose plan our readers are more or less 
familiar. These books furnish the young person with a library 
in science, literature, etc., containing matter selected with the 
greatest care. The Arabian Nights will be especially welcome 
at this time. We have just annexed an Eastern- archipelago 
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and need to become acquainted with the Mohammedan law and 
custom. A good start in this direction may be made by read- 
ing these wonderful tales. The half-tone illustrations in the 
volume are of the highest quality. (D. Appleton & Company. 
Price, $0.65.) 


There is really no excuse for one being ignorant of our liter- 
ature when such cheap and excellent volumes are to be had as 
those in Cassell’s National Library (New Series). These are 
issued weekly at ten cents each, and now number nearly three 
hundred fifty volumes. They are edited with introductions 
by Prof. Henry Morley. Some of the recent numbers are Swift’s 
Battle of the Books ; Dryden’s Poems ; Shakespeare’s Richard IL; 
and Lodge’s Rosalind. The subscription to the series is $5.00 
a year, or, if that is not desirable, choice could be made from 
the excellent literature already published. (Cassell & Com- 
pany, Limited, 7 and 9 West 18th street, N. Y.) 


Silas Marner, by George Eliot, edited with an introduction 
and notes by Richard Jones, Ph. D., professor of literature in 
Vanderbilt university, and J. Rose Colby, Ph. D., professor of 
literature in the Illinois State Normal university. This is one 
of the Twentieth Century Text-Books, specially prepared for 
use in literature classes, but very desirable for any one outside 
of the schools who is anxious to become acquainted with the 
best literature. Silag Marner is a profound study of character 


_and life with which all should become familiar. The intro- 


duction and notes are exceedingly helpful. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. Price, $0.45.) 


Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems, edited 
with notes and introduction by Herbert Bates, of the Manual 
Training high school, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Thislittle bookis one of 
Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics intended for tne use of sec- 
ondary schools. Lowell’s place as one of our best authors is se- 
cure. Inthis volume besides the exquisite “ Vision Of Sir Laun- 
fal” are a number of his best brief poems like “ The Bobolink,” 
“To the Dandelion,” “An Indian Summer Reverie,” “ Rhoecus,” 
etc. The books are 16mo.,and bound handsomely in levanteen. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $0.25.) 


Liberty Bell Leaflets; Translations of Reprints of Original 
Historical Documents, edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., 
Ph. D., Joseph S. Walton, Ph. D. These are issued to supply 





The Best Aids to Teaching 


SUCCESSFUL TEXT-BOOKS. 


; If you are not acquainted with the STANDARD TEXT- 
» Books named below, you will be well repaid for giving 
) 
j 








careful attention to the list. These books are constant- 
ly demonstrating their practical value in progressive 
schools throughout the Empire State, as wellasin other 
sections of our country. 


Scudder’s New History of the United States, 
Scudder’s Short History of the United States, 


combine accuracy and impartiality, true sense of pro- 
portion, breadth of view, clearness ‘and beauty of style, 
admirable arfrangement, a comprehensive system of 


topical reviews, and acomplete index. In them the his- 
tory of our country is traced from the earliest times 
through the Spanish-American War. 


Mu 
w 
4 Butler’s Geographies, | Warren’s Geographies, | 





present the story of our earth in an unusually attrac- 
tive form. They not only give the pupils accurate in- 
formation in essential particulars, in a systematic way, 
but they also interest the pupils and create a love for 
the study ef geography. The maps and illustrations 
are a notable feature of these books. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Writing Copy Books, 


present the best system of vertical + Aectes PEOB 
most legible, rapid and artistic. 


Williams’ Choice Literature—Five Volumes, 
a school library in itself. The best supplementary 
reading. Exceptionally low priced. 


Hull’s Arithmetics, 
follow the latest and best methods,being the outgrowth 
of the school-room and actual business. The treatment 
of the various subjectsis clear, logical and practical. In 
these books, arithmetic is presented so as ¢o best develop 
pupils’ reasoning faculties. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, and Circulars will be cheerfully fur~ 
nished on application to the e publishers. ber ee is 
cordially i invi 8 a ile: ili a. , me 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 
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COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 





VERY Spring we prepare a complete line of 
new styles and designs of Commencement 
Programs, Folders, Announcement Cards, etc., 
which must be seen to be appreciated. Write 
a postal card for samples. We feel con- 
fident you will agree with us that they are the 
most complete, attractive, and artistic line ever 
offered to the Educational Public. An examina- 
tion of our designs and prices will satisfy you 
they have no equal on the market. We solicit 
your order, which we will fill with goods up to 
description and entirely satisfactory, or returnable 
at our expense. 


Write for Prices of Class Pins. 








A. FLANAGAN, 


267 Wabash Avenue, - - = = = = CHICAGO. 
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the increasing demand for original historical documents, illus- 
trating the growth and development of American institutions. 
They enable the student to see history thru the eyes of its 
makers. Number 4 is the “Charter of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, granted by Charles the Second of England to William 
Penn, 1682.” ; 


Schilling’s Spanish Grammar, translated and edited by Fred- 
erick Zagel. This translation of an excellent grammar is 
presented in a form adapted to the needs of English students. 
The success of the work in countries where French, German, 
and Italian is spoken moved the editor to issue it in English, 
for which Americans will be thankful, for a knowledge of no 
language is more useful to them just now than of Spanish. 
It has been the author’s constant endeavor to make the student 
acquainted with the Spanish spirit and mode of thought, and at 
the same time to reproduce current popular language in all the 
exercises. In doing this he has sought to break the monotony 
of grammatical rules and to keep the student’s interest. (Cas- 
sell & Company, Limited, New York.) 


Of General Interest. 


To Have and to Hold, by Mary Johnston, the author of that 
popular story “ Prisoners of Hope,” is a tale of the early days of 
the Jamestown colony, and an important addition to our rapidly 
growing list of historical romances. The hero of the story is 
an adventurer, Captain Percy, and the heroine a young woman, 
Lady Jocelyn Leigh, who is known as the king’s ward and who 
flees from court to avoid a match with the handsome yet disso- 
lute king’s favorite. She sails te Virginia with those ninety 
young women who had cut such a figure in history because 
they became wives for the planters and were paid for in to- 
bacco. Along with the rosy-cheeked peasants she is sold and 
becomes the wife of Captain Percy. Lord Carnal, the king’s 
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favorite, comes to the colony in seareh of her and seeks to take 
her back to England and have the marriage dissolved, a pro. 
ceeding which she resists, tho she does not love Percy, This 
leads to a feud between Carnal and Percy on which all the 
subsequent plot hinges. A duel, plots, an experience amo 
pirates, and prison, are some of the experiences thru which 
Percy passes, before the time comes when Lady Jocelyn learns 
to love him. Trial and suffering have had a good effect on 
both. 

The direct and picturesque style, with just enough of quaint. 
ness of phrase to remind us that the actors are in the early 
seventeenth century and not in the nineteenth, is charming, 
The author is a skilful word painter, and she makes us acquainted 
with that motley collection of humanity that formed the early 
population of the primitive colonial town, with the manners of 
the time, with the beauty and mystery of the primeval forest, 
One realizes how skilfully the plot is constructed when he finds 
himself longing to know the developments of the next chapter, 
and so on thru the book. Some of the scenes are dramatic in 
their power and intensity—we feel that the characters are liy. 
ing, acting human beings. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston.) 


The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe (Paris Exposition Eédi- 
tion), edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Thomas L, 
Stedman. This book has been before the public for many years 
and has been found much more convenieut than many larger 


guides. The points in its favor are well-arranged details of . 


routes, points of interest, fares, hotels, currency, etc. ; legible 
type and good maps, and much valuable information in little 
space. The book is revised from year to year and thus made 
remarkably accurate. One feature that is very useful is the 
list of English, French, German, and Italian phrases. (William 
R. Jenkins, New York.) 
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¢ Pollard’s Manual ($1.00) a 
is a teacher’s handbook, containing the 
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4 cent. ; 


Pollard’s First Book for Little Folks. 


» (25c) isa Primer and Speller combined, and 
furnishes all of the text-book work re- 
qaired by first year pupils. It iss 4 
adapted for tracing exercises, which afforc 
= delightful * busy-work” for the children, 
and furnish also the best possible means 
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THE FLORAL RECORD 


is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, 
and drawing. Most other plant records cost so much 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- 
plied at a small cost. 
terms for introduction.”. .. 0... 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Price, 15 cents. Write for 





tor securing a large amount of independ- 
ent diacritical marking. It istheindepend- 
ent work of pupils, which the Pollard 
Method stimulates, that contributes more, 
perhaps, than any other one thing. to the 

henomenal ability of Pollard: taught chil- 
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THE “a0 TO TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding 7x5‘ inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now rea‘y- 


NO. 
1 












to Manage Busy Work - %.25 
Bota 25 


2- to Teach 5! - 
8- to Teach Paper Folding 25 
- to Teach Reading - 25 


to Make Charts - a 


to Teach Minerals - +25 
to Teach B - 25 
toTeach Birdsand Beetles .25 

to Teach Fractions - 25 


q— 
10— Clay Modeling- - -. -25 
1} to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 

Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E. 9th St, N.Y 











“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” First Book 


By LARKIN DunTON, LL.D., late Head Master of the Normal School, Boston, and 
AucGustus H. Ke.ury, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 


180 pages, cloth, beautifully illustrated. Price, 38 cents. A sample copy will be 
mailed for 20 cents. Designed for the primary ol lower grammar school grades. 
This book can be readily and advantageouly used to precede the higher book of any 
other course in English. 


The Second Book, for middle grammar grades, and the 7/zrd Book or Grammar, for 
the higher grades, will speedily follow. 


Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction in English 
will be interested to examine these books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. . - ° SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 


Forty courses in Greek, Latin. Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


$25. FOR THE SESSION. 





Therlocation is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 
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Books Under Way. 


D. Appleton & Company. 
“Bird Studies with a Camera,” by Frank M. Chapman. 
“History of the People of the United States,” Vol. 5, by John 
Bach McMaster. 
“The Principles of Taxation,” by David A. Wells. 
“A History of Russian Literature,” by K. Waliszenski. 
“Stories from the Arabian Nights,” by Adam Singleton. 
“Stories of the Great Astronomers,” by Edward §. Holden. 
“The Storied West Indies,” by F. A. Ober. 
“The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart,” by Adam Singleton. 
“Advanced Elementary Science,” by Edward G. Howe. 
“The Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus,” by J. 
W. A. Young and C. E. Sinebarger. 
Curtis & Cameron, 
“How to Tell a Good Picture,” by Charles H. Caffin. 
Ginn & Company. 
“The First Reader,” by Adelaide V. Finch. 
“Contes et Saynetes,” edited by T. F. Colin. 
“Oriole Stories,” by M. A. L. Lane. 
“Mother Nature’s Children,” by Allen U. Gould. 
“Physiology for the Laboratory,” by Bertha M. Brown. 
D.C, Heath & Company. 
“America’s Story for America’s Children,” beginner’s book, 
by Mara L. Pratt. 
— Story for America’s Children,” Book II., by Mara 
L, Pratt. 
“Nature Study and the Child,” by Charles B. Scott. 
“A History of American Literature,” by Walter C. Bronson. 
Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” edited by Porter L. MacClintock, 
— “Essay on Milton,” edited by Albert Perry 
alker. 
Carmen Sylva’s ‘Aus Meinem Konigreich,” edited by Wil- 
helm Bernhardt. 
Vales’ “ Jose,” edited by F. J. A. Davidson. 
Heath’s “ Mathemathical Monographs,” Nos. L, IL., IIL, IV., 
edited by Webster Wells. ; 
“The Beginner’s Shakespeare: The Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, A Comedy of Errors, A Winter’s Tale,” edited 
by Sarah W. Hiestand. = 
“A Differential and Integral Calculus,” by E. W. Bichols. 
“The Essentials of French Grammar, by C. H. Grandgent. 
Moliere’s “ L’Avare,” edited by Moritz Levi. 
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Laboulaye’s “ Contes Bleus,” edited by C. Fontaine. 
“ Exercises in French Composition,” by A. C. Kimball. 
Dumas’ “ La Tulipe Noire,” edited by C. Fontaine. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“The American Anthology,” by E. C. Stedman. 
aaa Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question,” by Charles 

en. 

“The Hotel de Rambuillet and the Precieuses,” by Leon H. 
Vincent. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“Compendium of Geography and Travel,” by George G. Chis- 


holm. 
The Macmillan Company. 
“Israel’s Messianic Hope,” by George S. Goodspeed. 
“The History of Hebrew Religion,” by Archibald )uff. 
“The Teaching and Study of Elementary Mathematics,” by 
David Eugene Smith. 
“Rural Wealth and Welfare,” by George T. Fairchild. 


L. C. Page Company. 
“Shakespeare in Art,” by S. Hartmann. 
“ Heroines of the Bible in Art,” by Clara Erskine Clement. 
“The Eneid of Virgil,” translated by John D. Long. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 

The Silver Series of English and American Classics : 

“Ballads of American Bravery,” edited by Clinton Scollard. 

“Pope’s Essay on Man,” and “ Essay on Criticism,” edited by 
Joseph B. Seabury. 

“Complete Advanced Arithmetic,” by Robert F. Anderson 
and David W. Sensenig. 

“Harmony of the Gospels,” by William Arnold Stevens and 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. 

The Silver Song Series, No. 3, by S. W. Cole. 

.“* «4 Neo. 8, by A. fT. Colngan: 
Werner School Book Company. 

“Introductory Geography,” by H. S, Tarbell. 

Brown's “ Elements of Grammar.” 

“Four American Pioneers,” by Frances M. Perry and Kather- 
ine Beebe. 

“ Four American Explorers,” by Nellie F. Kingsley and Kath- 
erine Beebe. 

“The Story of Lewis and Clark.” 

“The Story of Daniel Boone.” 

“The Story of David Crockett.” 

“The Story of Kit Carson.” 





Gauthier’s “ Jettatura,” edited by A. Schinz. 














The Future of 


Children 


A child’s life may be 
blighted by the diseases of 
youth, such as Rickets, 
which is characterized by 
weak bones or crooked 
spine, and inability to stand 
or walk steadily, or Maras- 
mus, that: wasting disease 
characterized by paleness 
and emaciation, or Scrofula, 
a constitutional disease of 
the glands and neck. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda will 
prevent and cure these diseases. 
It supplies just the material needed 
to form strong bones, rich red 
blood and solid flesh. It will also 
reach the infant through the moth- 
er’s milk, and be of the greatest 
benefit to both. 


At all druggists ; soc. and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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The Perry Pictures those going to Charleston to attend this 


These pictures are so well known, and 
they have been accorded a reception so 
hearty in all parts of the country, that it 
seems almost unnecessary to call attention 
to them. But with their usual spirit of 
progressiveness The Perry Pictures Com- 
pany have brought out the Perry Pictures, 
Extra Size, the most artistic reproductions 
ever placed upon the market at anything 
like the price. These are sold in lots of 
five or more at five cents each. This com- 
pany also furnishes pictures in colors, of 
birds, animals, etc. April is one of the 
best months in which to begin the study of 
birds. These pictures will also add bright- 
ness to your school-room, The Regular 


Size Perry Pictures are being studied in} N 


large numbers of schools. Pictures for 
April illustrate Paul Revere’s Ride and 
the Battles of Lexington and Concord. 
The list of subjects recommended for Pic- 
ture Study for the first nine grades in the 
Boston schoels will be sent upon applica- 
tion. The publishers’ address is 7he Perry 
Pictures Comabane, Malden, Mass. 


National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S.C., July, 1900. 

The question will be asked by many: 
“‘ How shall we go to Charleston?” The 
trunk lines have made a one-fare rate for 
the round trip, plus $2.00, for the above 
occasion. The Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
connection with the Southern Railway, the 
reat steel highway of travel to the South, 
eads to the city of Charleston, carrying 
you in luxuriously appointed trains, em- 
bracing all the comforts and conveniences 
of the finest metropolitan hotels. All trains 
of the Southern Railway are composed of 
the highest type of vestibuled Pullman and 
dining cars, and are operated thruout the 
year. This route is universally recognized 
as the great tourist route of America, and 





convention are given the choice of differ- 
ent routes via the Southern Railway; and 
if desiring te make side trips into Western 
North Carolina, “The land of the ot 
can do so at a small additional cost. This 
country is noted forthe most enchanting 
scenery and attractive summer hotels in 
the South. It is region of wonderful 
surprise to the tourist and health-seeker. 
No other section contains a more wonder- 
ful scenery; so many waterfalls, so many 
wide, sweeping mountain views, and so 
many lakes and verdure clad vole For 
particulars regarding the trip call 271 or 
1185 Broadway, or address Alex. S.Thweatt, 
a 2a Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


Easter Holiday 
TOUR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Tuesday, April 10th, 1900, 


covering three days. 


RATE: $14.50 OR $12.00 

according to Hotel selected. 

For further information apply to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or to 
Gro. W. Boyp, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’l Manager. 
J. R. WOOD, Gen’ Passenger Agent. 
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Interesting Notes. 


If the countless thousands of people who 
take a spring medicine and the countless 
other thousands who don’t because they 
fear the irritant and depressing after effects 
of such nostrums by whatever name known, 
would take systematically such a blood 
maker and purifier and flesh builder as 
pure cod tiver oil, the benefit derived 
would be positive and lasting. To be 
sure there is good, bad and iudifferent cod 
liver oil; it is necessary, therefure, to avoid 
oils the purity and wholesomeness of 
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which are not guaranteed by a well known 
and absolutely trustworthy house. 

The oil that perfectly meets all the de- 
mands of purity, flesh and blood making 
value and tastlessness is Peter Moller’s 
Norwegian ; it is hermetically sealed, and 
stamped with the date when it is bottled 
so that no druggist can sell old, rancid oil 
for fresh, if the genuine Peter Moller’s is 
called for. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
who put up Peter Moller’s Oil, guarantee 
the fresnness and purity of every bottle 
properly dated, and ofler to replace any 
bottle below the standard of freshness that 
may be inadvertently purchased. 
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San Jacinto Mountain Sinks, . 


[It has been discovered that a part of 
San Jacinto mountain in California hag 
slipped into a subterranean cavern, Ter. 
ritory covering 600 acres, at one elevation 
of 4,000 feet was dislodged by the earth. 

uake of last Christmas, and slipped 150 
eet lower than it had previously stood for 
centuries, The face of the new valley is 
thickly crossed with fissures and cracks 
varying from an inch to six feet across 
and it is not possible to see the bottom 
nor to sound the depths by throwing 
stones into them. 
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Hew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. 
descriptive circulars free on roquent, or any book prepaid at 
or Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ 


mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of THE JOURNAL, 


TITLE. 


ecg Durward 

ig People and Little People of Other Lands 
The Talisman 

Tale of Two Cities 

Undine 

Rasselas 

The One Stitch Dropped 

Charles Sumner 

Michelangelo 

The Complete Pocket Guide 

Trusts or Competition 

Lessons in Botany 

Outlines of Plant Life 

The Advanced Reader 

Lessons in Elementary Physiology 
Julius Caesar 

Commercial & Industrial Bookkeeping 
A History of English Literature 
Brumbaugh's Standard Third Reader 
Tarbell’s Geographical Series Complete 


trices named. 


The publishers of these books will send 


Special attention is given to all requests that 
ids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
AUTHOR. Pr. BINDING, PRICE, PUBLISHER. 
Mary Harriott Norris, Z¢, 332 Cloth American Book Company 
Edw. R. Shaw 128 - ae ne wg 
= M. Dewey 304 “1 +50 “s “s sid 
tlla Beyce Kirk 304 os -50 i: is " 
Prof. Henry Morley, £d. 192 Paper 10 ©>- Cassell & Co. 
ot “ “ 192 “ 10 “ “ 
Mary E. Dunkins 62 Cloth Columbia Book Co. 
Moorefield Storey 466 “i 1.25 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Estelle M. Hurll 96 ay xy be 4 
" Wm. R, Jenkins 
A. B. Nettleton 304 <3 Leon Pub. Co. 
George Francis Atkinson 365 ‘ia Henry Holt & Co. 
Charles Reid Barnes 308 - o ie = 
278 os Longmans, Green & Co. 
Fredk. S. Lee, £d. 577 5 The Macmillan Co. 
Hufford 205 — +25 ni a 
H. M. Rowe 94 es Sadler-Rowe 
F, V.N, Painter Sibley & Ducker 
Martin G. Brumbaugh Cloth Christopher Sower Co, 
Horace S. Tarbell and 
Martha Tarbell 152 " Werner School Book Co. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE, 
A Manual of English History 
History of English Literature 
Songs of All Lands 
The International Geography 
Schilling’s Spanish Grammar 
The First of Cynewolf 
The Practical Speller 
Contes et Saynettes 
A Smaller History of Rome 
Keller's Kleider machen Leute 
Essentials of French Grammer 
Training of the Young in Laws of Sex 
England in the roth Century 
Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 
The Rhymer 
Smith College Stories 
Boys and Men 
The Toiling of Felix, etc. 
For the Sake of the Duchesse 
Marcelle of the Quarter 
Sandburns 
Lying Prophets 
GreatyAmerican Educators 
WhatThelma Found in the Attic 


AUTHOR, Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER, 
Edw. M. Lancaster 334 Cloth American Book Company 
Reuben Post Halleck 499 ud 1.25 ee sis ve 
W.S. B. Mathews 157 Board $$ 4 as 
Hugh Robert Mill, £d. Cloth 3.50 D.Appleton & Co. 
Fredk. Zagel 340 a Cassell & Co. 
Albert S. Cook 294 aS Ginn & Co, 
William C. Jacobs 132 - . ¥¢ 
F. F. Coin 160 vx 3 2 
A.H. 1. Greenidge 371 + 1.00 Harper & Bros. 
M. B. Lambert 140 ‘4 35 D.C, Heath & Co, 
C. H. Grandgent 401 5 1,00 <0 iy api 
Hon. E, Lyttleton 117 ” Longmans, Green & Co. 
6 Ww. Oman 276 *é “ ay +“ 
David Eugene Smith 312 a 1.00 The Macmillan Co. 
Allan vregn ee | 310 py Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Josephine Dodge Daskin 343 ? 1.50 Wg a ae 
Richard Holbrook 278 % 1.25 ne “ ys 
Henry Van Dyke 87 ol 1,00 re re rm 
S. Walke 247 on F. A, Stokes Co. 
Clive Holland 293 Se ~ - 
Alfred Henry Lewis 318 “: rs 
Eden Phillpotts 496 . og ch 
A. E. Winship 252 sha Werner School Book Co. 
Louise B, Duckwitz 198 Wright & Co. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a list of the leading 


THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


DIRECTORY 


firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


uipment. This will be a 


+t convenience to subscribers to Tux JouRNAL in sending orders. On another page is given a directory of the leading text-books. carefully classified. 
writing for circulars, catulogs, or other information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JoURNAL every time you write. 





School Book Publishers. 
american Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, Portland, Or., 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 

parnes Co., A. 8. a 
Jenkins, W. R. pe 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill&Cv., “ 
The Morse Co., + 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., se 
Oxford University Press ‘ 
H. P. Smith Pub, Co, seed 


Ainsworth, F. F.& Co., Chicago 
Eaton Co., ~ 
Powers & Lyons, ny 

n, A. Lng 
Western Pub. House, = 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Butler, Sheldon & Co.. 
N. Y.. Phila.. Chicago 
Appleton & Co., D., N.Y. & Chi. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi. 
Oniversity Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
death &Co.,D.C. * * bed 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. RB. Shewell & Co, - 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y., & Chi. 
Silver, Burdett & Co.," * . 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Werner School Book Cu., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila, 
Siapincess Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, - 
fower Co., Christopher ‘“ 
Williams & ers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 


Cleveland, 0. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


6’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 

N. V. Book Slate Oo., New York 

American sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 





Eraser Holders. 
Morris & Duohaw, Davenport, Ta. 


Charts. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston 
Potter & Putnam, New York, 
Franklin Publishing Co., “ 
American School Fornitare Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co.,E L.. N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 
Tusic Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
American School Fur. Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. &Co., New York City 
The Century Co., om 
Lippincott J. B. Phila, 
Merriam, G. & ©., Springfield, Mass. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co.,, New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston &N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 





Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kny Scheerer & Co., New York 
Eimer & Amend, sg: 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


Laing Planetarium, Detroit 
Knott, App. Co., L, E., Boston 
Ziegler A. A. Sd 

Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 
Mass, Mutual Life 


Springfield, Maas. 
Mutual Life New York 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am, School Furniture ('o. 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, E. B., Washington, DV. C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
——e Pencil €o., New York 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, Ms 
Esterbrook Pen Co., * 

E. Faber, oe 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
A. B, Dick Co., Chicago 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Plage, Maps, Globes, Bella, 
po eee _—_ , Kinderyerten Mater- 

al, etc. . 
Olcott, J. M., 

Ihermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. ee 
H. N. Booz 4 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
American School Furniture Co., 

Chicago & N. Y. 


Minerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 


Photos for Schools. 

Helman ‘Taylor Art Co., 
J.C. Witter Co. 
Berlin Photo Co., rg 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
Sou'e & Co, Boston 
W.H. Pierce & Co, al 
Earl Thompson, 


. 
“ 


N.Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co 
New York 


School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Coyriere, Mrs. New York 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency. “ 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M.J. “ 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W. ‘“ 
Kellogg’s Teacher»’ Bureau, “ 
AlbanyTeachers’ Ag. Albany .N Y. 
Cc. J. Albert Chicago 
Interstate Agency Hes 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag.* 
Easte: Bosto: 


rm oston. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston. New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Central Ed. Bureau, 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co..New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co. 
Stamford, Conp., & N. Y. 


School Telephones 
Bosto 


; Couch & Seeley 


Schools. 
School of Pedagogy, New York 
Teachers College. <¢ 


Cortina School of Languages, 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hotels. 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis ¥ 
Continental Phila, 


School Clocks. 


Blodgett Bros., Boston 





FITCH’S 


LECTURES ON TEACHING 


W E have just issued a new edition of the great educational 


book. 


It is from new plates, in large clear type, on 


good paper, in the handsome and durable binding of Kellogg’s 


Teachers’ Library. 


It contains 462 pages and was made to 


sell at $1.50, but we will furnish it for the present for $1.00 


You can return it if not satisfied. 


This would be included in 


almost any list of the six most valuable books for teachers. 


The titles of the chapters are 


The Teacher and His Assistants 
The School, Its Aims and Organization 
The School-Room and Its Appliances 
Discipline 
Learning and Remembering 
Examining | 
Preparatory Training 
The Study of Language 
The English Language 
Arithmetic as an Art 
Arithmetic as a Science 
Geography and the Learning of Facts 
History 
Science 
The Correlation of Studies 


The special price now offered will be continued for a limited 
time only and orders sheuld be sent at once. 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


63 East 9th Street, New York. | 





SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 


school desks combining desk and seat in one. 


Pro- 


gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 


with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 


small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, noe 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ‘ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with the times. 





Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us and the return mail will bring you ourcatalogue, etc, 


F. A. BUILER, Manager. 


“CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO. 


165 Devonshire Street Bostoo, Mass. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
&. L. KELLOGG 2@ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NInTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue Scnoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the Ts it published twelve school board num- 
bers, ful lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Two Doxtars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 

jOOL JouRNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. ae as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











Interesting Notes. 


Growth of Cities. 

One of the results of cheapened trans- 
portation and the ease with which the 
products of field, forest, mine, and factory 
can be brought to the consumer has been 
the rapid increase in population of all our 
cities. The greater city of New York 
centains at present not less than, and prob- 
ably more than, fifty per cent. of New 
York state’s population. 

Many European cities (notably those of 
Germany) have outstripped ours in growth. 
In 1870 Berlin had about 150,000 less peo- 
ple than New York; in 1890 it had over 
73,000 more. In 1875 Hamburg exceeded 
Boston in population by but 6,000, while in 
1890 the German city was more than 121,- 
ooo ahead. Many of our smaller cities, 
= have outstripped their German 
rivals. 


Burton Holmes on ‘‘ Moki Land.” 

At Carnegie Lyceum on Thursday, April 
5, at 1: and 8.15 and Friday, April 6, at 3 
and’8.15, “*‘ Moki Land,” a glimpse of bar- 
baric Arizona, will be shown by Mr. Bur- 
ton Holmes te his audiences. This willbe 
the closing lecture of his series in New 
York. One of the most interesting as it is 
one of the most characteristically Ameri- 
can of this year’s lectures, “Moki Land” 
cannot fail to prove a popular topic. Com- 
paratively little is known of these Amer- 
ican citizens. dwelling far from the rail- 
road on the lofty mesas which rise from 
the barren waste of the Arizona desert. 
This lecture is entirely new and is a worthy 
sequel to the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Last season Mr. Holmes showed one or 
two motion pictures of the Moki Snake 
Dances, but this year many new and much 
more interesting motion pictures have been 
taken which will add greatly to the illus 
trated feature of the lecture, which will, as 
usual, consist principally of colored lan- 
tern slides, the result largely of Mr. 
Holmes’ personal achievement, the color- 
ing being the work of Mrs. Helen E. Ste- 
venson. 


Are You Going to Europe this Summer? 


Some very attractive Art Educational 
Tours have been arranged by Prof. W. S. 
Goodnough, Director of Art Instruction in 
Public Schools. -A fully descriptive itin- 
erary may be had by addressing 267A 
Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





———— 


100TH THOUSAND 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “ Prisoners of Hope.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








The « New York Times Saturday Review ” says:— 


“There is nothing possible but unstinted praise for a book 
of qualities as unique as they are admirable. Original in plot, 
thrilling in its situations, strong and sweet in its character 
drawing, vital with noble emotion, perfect in style, ‘To Have 
and to Hold’ compels a breathless interest from its first page 
to its last, and is remembered as one remembers an uplifting 


vision of the mountains or the salt breath of the sea.” 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., = = = = Boston. 





IF YOU TEACH THE 


COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 


You should investigate the merits of this list. Each of the following books has a wide 
sale to the best high schools of the country, and no better results can be obtained from 
any books. Correct in methods—accurate in results—they lighten the burden of the 
teacher and inspire the pupil. 














Boox-Keerina—(Theory Method). Four books adapted to public schools of all grades from the 
grammar school up. Some for single entry, some for double. 


8 00x-Kee pine—(Practical Method). A live practical work, written with special reference to 
high school needs. A new work, strictly up to date. Entries made from vouchers. 


Business Arimnmeric—The only Commercial Arithmetic that follows the inductive plan and 
presents the subject as it is presented in the office. A good list of problems. 


Commerciat Law—This is now the most widely sold book of its kind on the market. Filled with 
practical cases or illustrations. Adapted to any State. An easy book to teach and in 
which to interest pupils. 

S norrwHano—Two modern up-to-date books, one presenting the Pitman system and one the 
Munson. Both books represent the latest methods in teaching the subject. 


We also have text-books on other commercial branches such as Typewriting, Spelling, 
Writing, and Parliamentary Law. At this season of the year many teachers and school 
officers are seeking the most suitable books on these subjects with a view to their adop- 
tion for next year’s work. We solicit the correspondence of all such, and a Catalogue 
and full information will be sent to all mentioning name of school with which connected. 


POWERS & LYONS, 7 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


Oil, Accsyiene. Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. € Mediascope attachment for 
showing Micro. Slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School 
Use. Projecting Mi pes, Polari- 
scopes, etc. 30,000 Slides covering His- 
tory. Travels Geology, Physi Geo- 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE. SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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A First-Class @ 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 
K Reliable Scientific Instrument 
. Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 









This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S , An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
( information for youn and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “‘One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 





same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing na illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 

Ss slides, and covers for mounting objects 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
4 which may be “ 


examined by any rceps, etc. 
j one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
€ BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N.Y.. 
Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


| To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


| (JUST ISSUED.) 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES “°* "uses?°*"® 


Consisting of 1200 Melodies by FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Bridge- 
port. ‘ Strongly bound in pv Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 
pamphlet sent free. 

The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
had on approval. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 
Tie Educational System || 10 "s' arsenate nox 


economical series of Writing Books. 
of Round-Hand ——— 
Prepared by ANNA E. HILL, 


y W 94.8 Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Vertical riting. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


1. Three sizes of books, adapted tothe desksin ‘5. Absence of confusing rules. 
the various 6. Themovement erereaes, without which there 
2. Attractive hsteations: in the lower books. can be no rapidity 
4 a aetna of writing space ata minimum t Bootks ene legibility o of script. 
9. 



































4. The: sound educational features of the voca- The teachers’ manual. 


bulary and sentences used. 


THOS. R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Look 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


take the lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 
the past two months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 
Black Diamond Slating. Write for catalogue and price-list. 
Prices will astonish you. Beware of imitationsunder our trade- 
marks. Address at once to the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 














HNBooz. 


L STONEBIACKBO, ARDS. 


re YC HOOLH ¢ 








RECENT ISSUES 
in Appleton’s Home Reading Books 


STORIES OF THE 
GREAT ASTRONOMERS 


By Epwarp S. HoLpEN. 


Thisisthe most coneiite andinteresting resume 
of the progress and development of astronomy, 
beginning with the earliest and closing with the 
latest achievements of the acionce, th phat has yet 
been written in so concise a form. @ personal 
element that forms the subject of tha book, intro- 
ducing the reader to the greatastronomers them- 
selves, as well as relating in an enga manner 
their methods of work and the way in which they 

e discoveries that have crowned their names 
with immortality, is of great value in ‘enabling 
the mind to appreciate the labors and achieve- 
ments of modern scientists. 


OTHER NEW VOLUMES. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights 

ADAM SINGLETON - 65 
The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart 

ADAM SINGLETON - 65 
The Storied West Indies 

F. A. OBER - - . 75 





Send for illustrated circular giving (ull particulars 
of Flome-Reading Books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
New York Boston Chicago 





THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 
Price, ° e . $12 go 


For Second Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part One. Price, 3 ° $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two, Price, a » $1g.00 
The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ° 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 













CHOGL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crry. 
The profesional, school of Columbia Universit: 
jon — training of — 


Teachers pels superintendents, cad ine 


structors in normal schools and 


COME GE Falciahine tad’ scholars 
amounting to annually. 


Catalogue sent on application a a Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 








municating with advertisers, 
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Blood Humors 


Are Cured by 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


“T always take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
the Spring and it is 
the best blood purifier 


It Purifies 


the Blood. I know of.” Miss 
PEARLE GRIFFIN, Bald- 

win, Mich, 
“Eruptions that 


came on my face have 
all disappeared sinceI 
began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It cured 
my father of catarrh.” 
ALPHA HAMILTON, 
Bloomington, Ind, 


“Thad scrofula sores 
all over my back and 


Cures 
All Eruptions. 


* face. I began taking 
Eradicates Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and in a few weeks I 

Scrofula. could not see any sign 


of the sores.”’ OrHo B. 
Moorg, Mount Hope, 
Wis. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 


Oriental Cream, S2.tnsies 


: 4 kles, Moth-Patches, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles. Rash and Skin 









of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counter- 
feit of similar 

% distinguished 

e 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton ia 


patient,: ‘* As you ladies use them, I recom. 
end * Gouraud'e * as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Poudre 
Sane vo temoves superfluous hair without injury 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, vy be 
r a — ut Jomes Street, New York. 

‘or sale by rogpinee 
Dealers throughout the U.8., 

Also found in N. Y. City 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
&®” Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


F PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
0. 


2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. fampbell 
6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. By ampion 
29 Kxercises with Pulley Weighte. H.S. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body. 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
io Th Geading of OF nastic Exerci 
e 0 ic Exercises, 
106 Rules for Basket for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


jemen need not apply. 
LADIES ON Ee 


e and ex pom a for 
Rar eienes 











Intercollegiate-Rowing Contest. 


At the annual meeting of the Pough- 
keepsie-Highland Amateur Rowing Asso- 
ciation on the Hudson, held recently at 
the Murray Hill hotel, New York, the an- 
nual election of directors and officers took 
place. The officers elected for the current 
ear were: President, C. E. Lambert, of 
ew York; first vice-president, T.H. Ran- 
som, of he he sie, N. Y.; second vice- 

resident Fred R Fortmeyer, of New 
ork; third vice-president, C. C. Hughes, 
of New York; fourth vice-president J. H. 
Campbell, of New York, and Treasurer 
W. H. Frank, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Secretary H. S. Reynolds, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The following directors 
were elected: H. W. Peckwell, of New 
York: J. D. Mahr, of New York, and W. 
E. Booth, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A tho- 
ro discussion took place of the plans of 
the association for the Intercollegiate Re- 
atta for 1900 over the Poughkeepsie-High- 
and course. 

The object of the Poughkeepsie-High- 
land Amateur Rowing Association is to co- 
operate with those who are interested in 
college aquatic sports. The universities 
already scheduled to appear on the Pough- 
keepsie-Highland course are the universi- 
ties of Pennsylvania, Columbia, and Cor- 
nell, and the University of Wisconsin, 
Syracuse and the University of Toronto, 
making it an intercollegiate international 
contest. It is possible that Yale and Har- 
vard may join, 


Literary Lights oe “Animals issued 
monthly by E. L. Kellogg and Co., con- 
tains ten superb photographs of animals, 
and the first to come is a Nubian lion; 
price, 15 cents.” This serial deserves the 
close attention of teachers ; it will certain- 
ly delight the pupils and aid in their edu- 
cation. 

The Echo (Alban 
says of “ Educational Creeds” (by E. 
Kellogg & Co., price $1.00). “It is an inter- 
esting and valuable body of educational 
doctrine.” 


Normal college) 


Well and Favorably Known, 


A. J. Wright, M. D., Carlton Center, 
Mich., writes: ‘I have used Five-Grain 
Antikamnia Tablets the past two years for 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Influenza, La Grippe 
and Frontal Headache. For La Grippe | 
consider them superior to any preparation 
I have ever used, and I think every physi- 
cian should be oe with their mer- 
its. I like the tablets, as they assure accu- 
racy of dosage, besides being most conve- 
nient. These tablets afford most refresh- 
ing sleep and patients experience no ill 
effects from their use.”-~Zhe North Amer- 


"| can Practitioner. 


Ghost of the Glacier 


And Other Tales, including Making a 
Revolution, Susquehanna Trail, Sculpture 
of the Elfs, Once a Pillar of the World, 
Feathers of Fashion, and others. A de- 
lightful volume, beautifully illustrated. 
Ready for distribution about Mayr. Send 
10 cents to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Exchange 
Place, New York City. . Edition Limited. 


An Easter Outing. 


Three Days’ Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington via Pennsylvania Ratlroad. 
On April 10, the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company will run its annual Easter tour 

to Washington, affording an excellent op- 
ortunity to see the National Capital in all 

its early Spring attractiveness. Tourist 

Agent and Chaperon will accompany the 

party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and transfer in Washington, 
station to hotel, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phil- 
adelphia. These rates include accommo- 
dations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 











American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 
in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


Salesrooms in every city. 








Ce a i a i a ee ® | 


The Key to Health 
Beecham’s Pills 

A Gentle Cathartic 
Beecham’s Pills ) 

For Sick Headache,ete. ¢ 
Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sale, 6,000,000 boxes, 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists, 
SS SS VBE GeBeoeos 





Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-A nimals 


At less than one half the usual price, 4 Minerals or 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragment) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.60. bh colleo 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate 


es for each specimen, and accompanied with Text boo 


‘f 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Eowin E. Howat. 


612 171m Street, N. W., Wasuinaroy, D.C. 
When writing mention Tar ScHooL JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
usement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d 8&ts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De: ot free, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


The Famous _Lontinental Hotel, 


By recent changes every room is equi; with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Ranaleg el and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN Pian, 
100 rooms, &. 50 per ss: 125 rooms, - per day 
tas rooms, $3.50 per day. ras rooms, $4.00 per da 
~ (x00), with bath, $3.00 and upwatd. ates 
European PLAN. 
t00 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
45 rooms, $1.50 perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 
Steam Heat Included. 
L, U, MALTBY, Proprietor, 
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Pi 


Does your head ache P. Pain back of 
oureyes? Bad taste in your mouth P 
Irs your liver! Ayer’s Pills are 
liver pills. They cure oe gee yr 
headache, dyspepsia, and all liver 
complaints. 25c. All druggists. 


Pears 


touch is enough for 
cleanliness, That’s is why 
Pears’ soap lasts so. 
Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially gists. 














Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has — By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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SUNBURN, andall 
afflictions of the skin. 

~ “A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.”” pacgvecell eter of pe 
ration. Delightfulafter Sha ing. 
Bold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen 
the original. ) Sample free. Gennarp Mennen Co., Newark, N.J-} 


SCH [ UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGE 
OOL BELLS =“se:t# 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
Mc8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
ks was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_ books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 
100 pages, It is free to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 
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mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House.- For ac- 
commodations at Willard’s, Regent, Met- 
ropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly 
reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons, 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents: Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Special Vacation Tour. 
To Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On April 10, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run the annual three-day 
personally conducted Easter tour to Wash- 
ington, for the especial benefit of teachers 
desiring to visit the nation’s capital during 
the Spring vacation. 

Besides its many natural attractions, 
Washington as the seat of government 
possesses an especial interest for teachers 
and scholars—the Capitol and White 
House, the magnificent museums, the Con- 
gressional Library, the Senate and House 
of Representatives, Patent Office and De- 
partment Buildings, the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, all abound with valu- 
able information. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount 
Vernon, the home of George Washington ; 
Old Point Comfort, opposite which the 
Monitor and Merrimac met in their mem- 
orable struggle; and Richmond, Va. 
These side-trip excursion tickets may be 
obtained by holders of Pennsylvania tour 
tickets at the tollowing rates: Mount Ver- 
non, 75 cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 
via steamer, $6.00 all rail; Richmond, 
$4.00. : 

Round-trip rate, for the entire tour, cov 
ering railroad transportation, hotel accom- 
modations and transfer in Washington, 
station to hotel, $14.50 from New York 
and Brooklyn. These rates include ac- 
commodations for two days at the Arling- 
ton, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spec- 
ial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons, 

For itineraries and full information ap- 

ly to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
al New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


They Work While You Sleep. 


While your mind and body rest, Cascarets Can- 
dy Cathartic repair your digestion, your liver 
your bowels, put them in perfect order. Ali 
druggists. 10c., 25c., 50c. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIons of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, With PERFECT SuccEss, It SOOTHES 
the CuiILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, Cures Winp COoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@A. Sold by Druggist- 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 


for ‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Noencl) 
Corb toe 


Silk Petticoats. 


Glacé, Striped and Plaid Taffeta Silk, 
Foulard Silk Skirts. 
Lace and Chiffon White Taffeta Skirts. 


Waists. 


Organdie, Plumetis and Zephyr, 
Linon, Dimity Shirts Waists. 
French Flannel and Albatross Waists. 
Fancy Lace and Ribbon Trimmed Waists. 


French Underwear. 


Droadevay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
RENCH [B00ks for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAI R. JENKINS, 


85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 








bowels clear and clean is to take 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 32a 


EEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. oth St... N.Y 


Good, Do 
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“Thmay be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be trueg 
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SEASONABLE LITERATURE. 


NATURE IN PROSE AND VERSE 


Selections appropriate ta Spring may be found in the following numbers of THE RIVER- 
SIDE LITERATURE SERIES. All prices given are met. 


P The Hiawatha Primers. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 


13, 14 Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. Illustrations by Remington. In two 
parts, 15 cents each; also in one volume, linen, 40 cents. 


28 Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. Paper, 15 cents. 
36 Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes and Other Papers. Paper, 15 cents. 


(Nos. 28 and 36 also in one volume, linen, 40 cents.) 


27 Thoreaw’s Succession of Forest Trees, Wild Apples, and Sounds 
Paper, 15 cents; 


g2 Burroughs’s A Bunch of Herbs and Other Papers. Paper, 15 cents. 
FUST PUBLISHED. 
141 Three Outdoor Papers. By T. W. Higginson. Paper, 15 cents. 


TWO BOOKS CONTAINING THE BEST LITERATURE. 
MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


From the writings of Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau ,and O'Reilly, with Biographical 
Sketches, Notes, and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 470 pages. $1.00, met. 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

From the Writings of Ruskin, Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Addison, and Steele, Milton, 
and Bacon, with Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 480 pages. 
$1.00, net. 

MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE and MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 
are intended for classes in literature in High Schools and Academies, and for use as 

Readers in the higher classes of Grammar Schools. 











Descriptive Circulars sent on Application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East rath Street, NEw York. 378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGo. 





TRICT mutuality 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS | tico ot swrpias. Each 
policy-holder, under all 


MUTUAL circumstances, receives 


the amount to which he 


LIFE INSURANCE is justly entitled ++ tt 
COMPANY, SEND eS 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ge 
Incorporated 1851. CONTRACT: 








AN INSTANT SUCCESS 


Graded ; Literature ; Readers 


Prepared under the editorial supervision of Harry Pratt Jupson, LL. D., Dean 
of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Ina C. BenveEr, Supervisor of Primary Grades in Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The First Book is Now Ready The Second Book is Now Ready 
The Third Book will be Ready in April 











MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29, 31 and 33 E. 19th St., New York. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S|} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Rnd jorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


























FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


One hundred and a ninety-cleht 
music printed on goed paper and Poeea fe 
boards; cloth back. Size octavo. 


A collection of patriotic songs arranged 
as follows:— 


OUR COUNTRY 21 songs 
OUR FLAG 18 songs 
OUR NAVY 4 songs 
OUR HEROES (Memorial Day) 8 songs 
OUR HOFIES 5 songs 
HYMNS OF PATRIOTISS1 17 songs 
NATIONAL DAYS 7 songs 
MISCELLANEOUS 7 songs 
unique arrangement of Neo 
will appeal to public school © Parte 


yk of the 82 songs included in “this book 
may be had separately in the Octavo Edition, 

Descriptive Circular A, containing table 
of contents and description, free. 


| MUSIC REVIEW 
A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year. 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications, 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, N.Y. 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, Phila, 


Sho lSast (eto 


for School or Home Study. Soelling, | Jotter 
Writing, txpewrit ing. En: ngiab. & "i 
Commercial Pocket Dictio 

c, Bookkeeping, and Business — 
Tiustrated Catalogue free. Address THE 
Practicat TExt Boox Company, 422 Superior 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. FABER 
B Se Ns 









































Lead Pencils, 





Patriotic Songs) 
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